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W. L. A. ANNUAL MEETING NUMBER 


“One of the best meetings we have ever held!” That was the unanimous 
judgment on Tuesday evening, October 10th. And don’t forget that the 
W. L. A. has had mighty fine meetings before this. A well-balanced meaty 
program, the efforts of our Milwaukee hosts to do everything possible for our 
comfort and enjoyment, excellent exhibits both professional and commercial, 
the president’s energetic handling of a carefully planned schedule so that every- 
thing might move on time, all these helped. But perhaps an outstanding factor 
was the dynamic professional spirit, a feeling of solidarity in our Association, 
a genuine eagerness to enter into worth-while discussion, a realization of mak- 
ing progress. We can give you a report of the doings, but we can’t pass on to 
you this spirit, pervading but intangible, carrying all along as on the crests of 
the waves. You who were not there, you missed something this year that will 
stay with and help forward all who were privileged to be at Milwaukee, Octo- 
ber 9th and 10th. 

And now for Fond du Lac in 1923. Let’s plan now for a banner attendance 
at another “best ever” meeting. The fine corps of officers will provide such a 
meeting we all know. Are you a member of the W. L. A. helping to support 
their efforts? 
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WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING 
Milwaukee, Wis., October 9 and 10, 1922 


Reported by S. J. Carter, Acting Secretary. 


Monday Afternoon 


The thirty-first annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin Library Association opened at 
2 P. M. on Monday, October 9, 1922, in 
the lecture room of the Milwaukee public 
library, with the president, M. S. Dud- 
geon, of the Milwaukee library, in the 
chair. Following general announcements 
and a brief word of greeting by the 
president, the association divided into 
three sections fer round table meetings 
and conferences. 


Round Table on County Library Progress 
Conducted by C. B. Lester and Harriet 


C. Long. Discussion was opened by Mr. . 


Lester. He showed Rusk, Marathon, 
Langlade, and Milwaukee counties now 
appropriating money for library service. 
Other counties are trying to secure ap- 
propriations. Mr. Lester’s recommenda- 
tions may be summarized as follows: 

(1) The demand for county library 
service should come from the rural 
sections of the county. 

(2) Plans for service should be made 
according to local situation. 

(3) Idea may be developed with small 
groups first. These will carry the 
idea to others. 

Miss Long stressed the idea of reading 
rooms with magazines and reference 
books as part of the county plan, each 
community to assume responsibility for 
such room, which can later be taken over 
by the county. 

Reports of progress and conditions in 
various counties followed: 


Winnebago county. Miss Van Eman. 
Population, 63,000. Three cities, Osh- 
kosh, Neenah, Menasha. Population of 
16,300 have no city service. Trying to 
establish traveling libraries in existing 
branches. Enterprise begun in 1902. 
Have 3,500 books in 54 collections. Fifty 
cents per capita is minimum appropria- 
tion asked. 


Racine county. Miss Hannum. Popu- 
lation outside Racine of 20,000. County 
borrowers receiving free service, 866. 
Have book wagon. Will have reading 
room as part of county system. 

Marathon county. Miss Lansing. Wau- 
sau only city. Has always given free 
service to county. Have received in two 
different years appropriations of $200.00 
and $500.00, respectively. Federated 
clubs and teachers are handling collec- 
tions of books. 

Portage county. Miss Anderson. Pop- 
ulation outside Stevens Point, 19,000. 
City and county board willing to estab- 
lish county service. Amount not de- 
cided. Expect $7,500.00 this fall. 

Brown county. Miss Martin. Expect 
an appropriation equal to one-sixth that 
of Green Bay and De Pere. County 
wants representation on library board. 
Mrs. Neville believes demands for serv- 
ice should come from the county. Mr. 
Neville states that Green Bay has three- 
fifths of county population and pays 55 
per cent of taxes. 

Langlade county. Miss Rechcygl. Ap- 
propriation, $1,500.00. No fixed collec- 
tions. Books sent by parcel post. Sta- 
tions in post offices and school buildings. 

Marinette county. Miss Andrews. Have 
been trying for past four years to secure 
appropriation of $2,000. Now trying to 
get book wagon. Each of 200 schools to 
give an entertainment, proceeds of which 
will go to fund. County will then take 
over care of book wagon. 

Fond du Lac county. Miss Janes. 
Since 1915 county receiving free service 
from Fond du Lac. Have 700 borrowers. 
Milwaukee plan was considered. De- 
tailed plans to be worked out later. 


Steps in La Crosse County Campaign 


New plan presented to county library 
board. 
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Plan outlined to city library board. 

Mr. Lester asked to speak before Coun- 
ty Community Council and later had 
meeting with county library board. 

Report to county board of supervisors 
showing disadvantages and inadequacy 
of present traveling library plan—out- 
line of proposed new plan, but no state- 
ment as to cost. 

Committee of three appointed by coun- 
ty board to study the matter and report 
at November meeting, 1922. 

Committee decided to call a meeting 
of school boards of county and other in- 
terested citizens where Miss Long, of 
Wisconsin Library Commission, will ex- 
plain details. Time—May 27th in super- 
visor’s room of court house. 

In the meantime, between February ist 
and May 27th, librarian visited all small 
towns of county, interviewed business 
and professional men, school principals 
and teachers, school boards, and ex- 
plained plan to them, told them of meet- 
ing to be held. 

Two days before meeting Miss Long, 
with librarian and county nurse, made a 
rapid survey of county, visiting all small 
towns, several country schools, travers- 
ing 250 miles of paved highway. 

On May 27th about 100 county people 
met at court house. Detailed budget was 
presented by Miss Long. Librarian told 
of great need, citing concrete instances 
of reference work done for the county, 
reproducing arguments presented before 
county board. A number were called on 
to express their opinions—all favorable. 
Resolution offered requesting county 
board of supervisors to appropriate 
$6,500 and to make the necessary ar- 
rangements with La Crosse Public Li- 
brary. Adopted as follows: 

Resolved, that this meeting composed 
of representative citizens of the county 
outside the city, assembled for the pur- 
pose of considering more satisfactory 
library service for the county and estab- 
lishing certain library centers outside 
the city of La Crosse, do petition the 
County Board of Supervisors to appro- 
priate $6,500 for the purpose of estab- 
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lishing such service and to make the nec- 
essary arrangements with the La Crosse 
Public Library. 

This plan and progress of work re- 
ported to city library board at next quar- 
terly meeting, August, 1922. 


Proposed Budget for La Crosse County 
Library Service 


Books and magazines.............. $2,500.00 
SUING cnnctecehatnencenete eeeeeee 3,352.00 
Mail, freight, express.............. 150.00 
Traveling expenses of supervising 
MEE bh ke vee REKs tee Chee eeees 50.00 
DC bc cKt Comer ou enneeee ee aeeoes 100.00 
DEE, de eee ccncvceeveuneoeese 100.00 
PERETNOE oo cicicctceneseneaecces 48.00 
ERE eo caeeisccsaccdvecstewewns $6,500.00 
Service Itemized. 
Library assistant in charge........ $1,800.00 
Onalaska, West Salem, Bangor, 1 
Dre. per week Gf S56. ....ccccces 819.00 
—_ Mindoro, 8 hrs. per week 
DP rcevecudekuae neGecaraen és 191.20 


Rockland, 6 hrs. per week at 35c. 109.20 
Midway, French Island, Newburg 

Corners, St, Joseph a Middle 

Ridge at $2.00 per mo........... 120.00 
Extra service for Siadions not men- 

tioned but that may develop and 

also extra pay for local librarians 

while helping to get new books 

ready for circulation and being 

taught their duties by practice in 


EM CHOGNO TIGERS. cc cccccccccuce 212.60 
TE ctccenavvecvesduavensues $3,352.00 


Round Table on Libraries and Schools 


Leader, Miss Smith, Madison. The dis- 
cussion was limited to the policy of 
school library management in the rela- 
tions of schools and libraries. Opened 
by Miss Aldrich, of Madison. 

Miss Aldrich. The problem of school 
library management has grown out of 
the early attempts of public libraries to 
place books in schools. - The increase of 
the work, the demand for reference 
books, textbooks, etc., and the need of 
expert service, finally developed a situa- 
tion which has been handled usually by 
one of the following methods: 

(1) The establishment of a school li- 
brary entirely under the control of 
the public library, whose budget 
contains the funds for supplies, 
books and librarian. 

(2) A school library under the joint 
control of school board and public 
library, that is, a system of di- 
vided responsibility, as when one 


furnishes equipment, books, etc., 
and the other the trained service. 
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(3) A school library entirely under the 
control of the school management. 
The school library system of De- 
troit was cited as approaching the 
ideal in management by school. 
A school library is being installed 
in every school building, with a 
teacher librarian in charge, who is 
a normal school graduate with at 
least a short course in library 
science. In addition, the public 
librarian maintains a school de- 
partment sending out loan collec 
tions to the schools. 


The adoption of the policy to be pur- 
sued seems usually to arise from a finan- 
cial determining factor—which can ob- 
tain funds, library or school? Is it not 
time for both school and library to de- 
termine policy solely on which manage- 
ment will produce the best school li- 
brary service? 

Miss Beust and Miss Janes had been 
asked to present arguments for two dis- 
tinct policies, irrespective of their per- 
sonal views. 

Miss Beust, of La Crosse, discussed the 
administration of the school library en- 
tirely under school management. She 
claimed that efficiency would be _ pro- 
moted by separate maintenance. This 
system would save the library the cost 
of furnishing books to teachers not mak* 
ing the best use of them. It would avoid 
the danger of depleting the central col- 
lection and would obviate the friction re- 
sulting from the entrance of one institu- 
tion into the territory of another. 

Miss Janes, of Fond du Lac (whose 
paper was read by Miss Shepard), dis- 
cussed the school library under control 
of the local public library. As the high 
school library is mainly a reference li- 
brary, when other books are needed they 
can be reouisitioned from the public li- 
brary, if the school library is part of the 
public library system, and duplication of 
books can be avoided. As school hours 
and school year are shorter than those 
of the public library, the school librarian 
can put in a certain amount of time at 
the public library, which broadens her 
field of vision. All orders, bills, book- 
keeping for the school library can be at- 
tended to at the public library. Supplies 
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needed in a hurry can be borrowed from 
main library if necessary. 


Discussion: 

High school librarian at La Crosse 
(whose library is under school control) 
stated that she spent much time caring 
for and issuing text-books which would 
not be part of her work if under public 
library control. High school teachers 
expected her to select books for their 
departments. Miss Smith stated that 
each high school teacher is expected to 
know the bibliography of her subject well 
enough to choose her books, but that the 
school librarian should be able to bal- 
ance up the demands from each depart- 
ment so as to form a well-proportioned 
library. 

High school librarian from Racine 
stated that in Racine there are three 
junior high school libraries which are 
also circulating branches of the public 
library, in charge of trained librarians 
under control of public library. 

Question was asked as to whether 
pupils should be sent to the school li- 
brary for study periods. Miss Smith’s 
opinion was that the librarian was not a 
study room teacher, and pupils should be 
allowed to use library for study only 
when the use of library books was neces- 
sary. 


Mr. Rice stated his belief that a main 
cause for friction between school board 
and library over the school library prob- 
lem was a lack of vision on the part of 
each one—the school board often think- 
ing an ordinary clerk could serve as li- 
brarian, while the library on their part 
failed to see the teacher’s problems. 


Supt. of Schools Longenecker, of Ra- 
cine, told of the three junior high schools 
in that city with school libraries and 
their plans for a new senior high school. 
The school board furnish the rooms, 
equipment, janitor service, heat and 
light; the public library the books and a 
full-time librarian; scheme very success- 
ful so far. 

In the discussion, it became clear that 
Wisconsin had school libraries of the 
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three types with which the round table 
started. In La Crosse, all school libra- 
ries are under school management; in 
Fond du Lac, high school libraries only 
are under public library management; in 
Racine, grade and junior high school li- 
braries are under public library manage- 
ment and in Madison, grade, vocational 
school and all high school libraries are 
part of the public library system. 

In conclusion, Miss Smith expressed 
the opinion that the school library as 
part of the public library gave the child 
the idea of a big system which would be 
his to use when he grew up, and not 
something connected with his school 
days. 


Round Table on Professional Problems 


Leader, Miss Hazeltine. The round 
table opened with a statement from the 
chairman presenting the subject of thé 
afternoon, a discussion of ways and 
means of measuring work and service, 
or professional responsibility, particular- 
ly in the matter of standards by which 
librarians can measure their service in 
reference, in circulation, in financial 
problems, and in the general care and 
upkeep of the book stock. 

Referring to the comparison of figures 
in the matter of appropriations, salaries 
and number of assistants, Miss Hazel- 
tine pointed out the difficulty in such 
comparisons among neighboring libraries 
or other libraries in the same class when 
the libraries making the comparisons are 
already leading their class. The need is, 
therefore, for the establishment of state 
and federal standards by which compari- 
sons can be made. 

Certain standards have already become 
established; for instance, the 3x5” cata- 
log card, the 8’’x3’ shelf, the mile limit 
between branch libraries, and the dollar 
per capita for minimum annual income. 
Other standards are in process of estab- 
lishment, such as a per capita circulation 
and the number of assistants necessary 
for a definitely named circulation. 

But measure of library work is some- 
thing more than circulation and, to de- 
velop this point, the chairman intro- 
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duced Mrs. Davis, to whom had been as- 
signed the topic, “Measuring results in 
reference work.” 

“Statistics from the circulation depart- 
ment,” said Mrs. Davis, “have been taken 
as an estimate or measure of the library’s 
service. Records in this department are 
so well worked out that they are almost 
automatic, requiring a minimum expendi- 
ture of energy and time. 

“Is it possible to work out adequate rec- 
ords of reference work? Records pri- 
marily for the assistance of the refer- 
ence librarian have been established, but 
little has been accomplished in the effort 
to express in figures a record of the 
amount of reference work that is ac- 
complished in any library.” For the 
complete discussion of this topic see 
Mrs. Davis’ paper, which is printed in 
full on page 234. 


Mrs. Davis suggested the following 
daily record for reference service: . 

Number of questions brought. 

Number of questions telephoned—Total. 

Number of questions answered. 

Number of persons represented in working 
on these questions. 

Amount of time spent on questions an- 
swered. 

Amount of time spent on questions not an- 
swered, 

Number of different books used to get the 
material. 

Number of sources used within the li- 
brary. 

Number of sources used outside the library. 

Speakers following Mrs. Davis ad- 
mitted the need of a measure of refer- 
ence work, but raised the question of the 
practicability of such a detailed report. 
Objection was made that on a busy day 
too much time would be required to fill 
out a blank calling for so exact informa- 
tion. The further difficulty in estimating 
the use of reference books by patrons 
who serve themselves was brought out. 

In response to an inquiry regarding 
the method of estimating reference serv- 
ice in Grand Rapids Mr. Ranck ex- 
explained the “reading room use” of that 
library. Through a count of the patrons 
using the reading rooms it has been dis- 
covered that the number of readers using 
these rooms is greater than the issue of 
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books for home use. At this point Mr. 
Ranck emphasized the necessity of busi- 
ness methods in a library and especially 
of cost accounting for every department. 
In Grand Rapids, for instance, the aver- 
age cost of serving a patron of the library 
has been found to be six or seven cents. 
In the circulation department the cost is 
lowest, but in the Historical room it 
rises to sixty-one cents per patron. 

Mr. Dudgeon then presented to the 
meeting some phases of measuring re- 
sults of service through circulation sta- 
tistics. It is well to have a test of work 
done and to apply these tests in asking 
for additional assistants. Chicago has 
the rule of one employe for each 20,000 
volumes circulated. The practice in De- 
troit is much the same, but in Cleveland 
the proportion of assistants is probably 
larger. Milwaukee and some other large 


libraries are unable to furnish so much 


help. 

The records kept for determining the 
cost of operation per circulation in Mil- 
waukee show for each branch the circu- 
lation, aggregate hours of library serv- 
ice, aggregate cost of service, number of 
circulation per hour of service, cost of 
service per circulation, total cost of oper- 
ation, and cost of operation per circula- 
tion. 

In encouraging some libraries that 
wish to establish branches, but which 
have not sufficient funds, Mr. Dudgeon 
recommended starting a branch in a 
rented room. The expense for circulation 
is ordinarily less in such a branch than 
in an independent building which must 
have heat, light, and janitor service, 
items usually included in the rental of a 
store room. A further advantage of such 
a branch is the opportunity to try out the 
suitability of a particular location before 
building a permanent structure. 

By raising the following questions: 
how is the circulation count made, how 
are renewals counted, are books issued 
for two or four weeks, are deposit collec- 
tions counted automatically, Mr. Ranck 
indicated certain dangers in using such a 
blank in making comparative statistics of 
cost of circulation where libraries are 
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not using uniform methods of counting 
circulation. After adjournment, a num- 
ber of librarians remained to discuss the 
details of counting circulation. 

Miss Marx, of Sheboygan, opened the 
discussion on the use of the Wisconsin 
Library Bulletin. Miss Marx ranks the 
Bulletin as her most useful tool. She 
pointed out the importance of the edi- 
torials as personal messages to each li- 
brarian, the timeliness of the sugges- 
tions, and emphasized the value of the 
book notes in the problem of selecting 
books for the small library. Referring 
to “’Round the Circle,” Miss Marx ad- 
vised the reading of it as a method of 
comparing progress between one library 
and another, as well as its use to stimu- 
late fresh effort and to avoid the danger 
of over complacency in achievement. 

At the close of this talk a few sugges- 
tions for the improvement of the Bulletin 
were made. One librarian asked for a 
cumulated index and another for a list 
of pronunciations of unusual titles and 
authors with unusual or foreign names. 

Mr. Ranck remarked that the editorial 
paragraphs and the discussion of meas- 
ures up for state consideration were of 
interest to librarians outside of Wiscon- 
sin. 

The importance of inventory as a means 
of checking books, records, equipment, 
and supplies and so measuring results 
of service was developed by Miss Corson, 
of Waukesha. The speaker recommended 
a regular and frequent inventory—even 
a semi-annual checking in libraries where 
it is possible. The time spent is justified 
to the librarian in the gaining of accu- 
rate knowledge of the condition of the 
books, of the use and popularity of par- 
ticular titles or classes and of the neces- 
sity of building up certain classes or of 
discarding titles. To the inexperienced 
assistant inventory gives an opportunity 
for greater familiarity with the book col- 
lection. 

A “perpetual” inventory of supplies 
was recommended and one of the mem- 
bers of the association suggested a simple 
form for such an inventory, a form giv- 
ing the date of the order of each supply, 
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the quantity ordered, the cost per unit, 
the date of withdrawal and the balance 
on hand. 

The last question to come before the 
session was that of the budget. Miss 
Hannum, of Racine, in presenting this 
topic urged the annual submission of a 
scientifically prepared and _ classified 
budget—not a haphazard forecasting. It 
should be based on the recorded results 
of the past year and should include all 
the receipts and revenues with the ex- 
penditures for the several accounts bal- 
anced against the total income. Such a 
budget, the speaker suggested, will re- 
sult in more generous library appropria- 
tions by city councils. 

Miss Hannum proposed a tabulated ac- 
count in three columns, first, the budget 
presented last year; second, the expendi- 
tures of the past year; and, third, the es- 
timated budget for the coming year. This 
should be accompanied by a paragraph 
giving a summary of work done during 
the last year. 

In the discussion which followed fur- 
ther insistence was made upon the im- 
portance of employing business methods 
in library finance, for the time is coming 
when library boards will be held to a 
strict cost accounting system. Miss 
Northrup, of Menasha, advised the secur- 
ing of the mill tax, which will obviate 
the necessity of a budget to be used for 
procuring increased appropriations. Ob- 
jection was made that in some towns 
which have ceased to grow this would not 
provide sufficient funds. 


The chairman called upon Mr. Ranck 
for an expression of opinion upon a li- 
brary budget. Mr. Ranck replied that 
even in libraries where no necessity ex- 
ists for the budget in order to obtain 
larger appropriations it is, nevertheless, 
of vital importance. A library needs de- 
tailed bookkeeping so that it can study 
its problems as business problems. Plans 
for one, two, or five years in advance are 
wise and a scientifically prepared budget 
brings the needs of the library into the 
consciousness of the business men of the 
city. 
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Monday Evening 


Community singing, led by S. A. Mc- 
Killop, opened the Monday evening ses- 
sion. The attendance was a “capacity” 
house. 

Wm. Kaumheimer, president of the Mil- 
waukee library board, welcomed the asso- 
ciation and introduced Edna Ferber, the 
speaker of the evening. Mr. Kaumheimer 
spoke briefly, warning Miss Ferber that 
“everyone present had probably read 
everything she ever wrote.” 

Miss Ferber prefaced her readings by 
witty and characteristic comment. She 
declined to “remark” at length, distrust- 
ing the news value of such observations 
and being unwilling to take the chance 
of furnishing a Journal reporter a poor 
news story. (So she said.) Her read- 
ings consisted of two short stories, “The 
gay old dog,” and “The homely heroine.” 
The latter was announced as the first 
short story she wrote. ° 


Tuesday Morning 


Morning session opened with commu- 
nity singing, followed by roll call of li- 
braries answering the question, ‘““What 
five non-fiction books have most appealed 
to your patrons this year?” The result 
of a compilation of these lists is pre- 
sented herewith. 


Books That Appealed 


The roll call on the question, “What 
five non-fiction books have most appealed 
to your patrons this year?” brought an- 
swers which showed a most interesting 
agreement on certain titles and then a 
wide divergence as to perhaps one or two 
of the list. Thirty-eight of these answers 
were filed with the secretary in writing 
and a compilation of them shows the fol- 
lowing results: 


Wells, The outline of history............ 33 
Americanization of Edward Bok....... 29 
Strachey, Queen Victoria............++. 29 
Mirrors of Washington.............c008 21 
Van Loon, The story of mankind........ 14 
Robinson, The mind in the making..... 12 
Jackson and Salisbury, Outwitting our 


nerves 
O’Brien, Mystic isles of the South Seas.. 4 
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White shadows of the South Seas 
Garland, A son of the Middle Border.... 
Theodore Roosevelt’s letters to his children 
Margot Asquith 
Steiner, On the trail of the immigrant... 
Thomson, The outline of science........ 


The following titles appeared on one list 
only in each case: 

Antin, The promised land. 

Beach, Oh, shoot! 

Bryant, Stories to tell to children. 

Burroughs, Accepting the universe. 

Chauvelot, Mysterious India, 

Depew, My memories of eighty years. 

Duncan and Darwin, Present day golf. 

Elsom, Social games and group dances. 

Franck, Working north from Patagonia. 

Garland, A daughter of the Middle Border. 

George, Hail Columbia! 

The glass of fashion. 

Goddard, The psychology of the normal 
and sub-normal. 

Irwin, The next war. 

Keller, Story of my life. 

Lauder, A minstrel in France. 

Longfellow’s Poems. 





Lorentz, The Einstein theory of relativity. 


The mirrors of Downing street. 

Molnar, Liliom. 

Morgan, Wireless telegraph construction 
for amateurs. 

My Chinese marriage. 

Myerson, Foundations of personality. 

Palmer, The life of Alice Freeman Palmer. 

Parkman, The Oregon trail. 

Riis, The making of an American. 

Robinson, My brother Theodore Roosevelt. 

Roosevelt, The winning of the West. 

Sampson. Advertise! 

Shaw, Back to Methuselah. 

Stoddard, The new world of Islam. 

Thayer, Life and letters of Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

Tomlinson, The story of General Pershing. 

Wallace, The lure of the Labrador wild. 

Zangwill, The melting pot. 


At this point it was moved by Miss 
Olsen, seconded by Miss Van Eman, that 
a Nominating Committee be appointed. 
Motion carried. The president then ap- 
pointed the following committee to report 
at the business session at 11:30: Miss 
Marion E. Frederickson, Madison; Miss 
Lilly M. E. Borresen, La Crosse; Miss 
Cecile M. Fennelly, Ashland. 


Outstanding Non-Fiction Books of the 
Year 


Miss Reely, of the Wisconsin Library 
Commission, presented “Books of distinc- 
tion in the non-fiction of the year.” The 
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carefully selected list of books for dis- 
cussion and the skillful handling of the 
difficult task of evaluation and criti- 
cism under severe limitations of time 
combined to make this a most valuable 
contribution to the year’s program. 


Outstanding Books of Non-Fiction 


October 1921—October 1922. 


(Titles in parenthesis are related books to 
which brief reference will be made.) 


Bowman. The new world. 
=— What’s what in the labor move- 
men 


a & Rickert. Contemporary British 
literature. 

Manley & Rickert. 
can literature. 

Graham. The bookman’s manual. 


Contemporary Ameri- 


Faure. History of art. 

Robinson. Mind in the making. (Dewey. 
Human nature and conduct). 

Irwin. The next war. (Palmer. The folly 


of nations: Addams. Peace and bread in 


time of war). 


Bruere. The coming vod coal. 
The four hour day in co 

Sharfman. The saeen problem. 

Pound. The iron man in industry. 


(Thom- 


(Archbald. 


Thomson. The onttine of science. 
son. The haunts of lif 

Hornaday. The mind and manners of wild 
animals. 


Burr. Rural organization. (Hibbard. 
Marketing agricultural products; Macklin. 
Efficient marketing for agriculture; Groves. 
The rural mind and social welfare). 


Scott. 
Jackson. 


Meeting your child’s problems. 
Outwitting our nerves. 


Lescarboura. Radio for everybody. 

Cockaday. Radio telephony for everyone. 

White. Practical amateur wireless sta- 
tions. 

Outwater. Designs for American homes. 


Architects small house service bureau. How 
to plan, finance and build your own home. 


Van Doren. The American novel. 


Van Doren. Contemporary American 
novelists. 
Morley. Modern essay 


Leonard. Atlantic ook “of plays. (Lewis. 
Contemporary one-act plays; Shay. Treas- 
ury of plays for women). 


Treasury of plays for children. 


Moses. 
Producing in little theatres. 


Stratton. 
Adams. 
Van Loon. 
Hackett. 


Greenbie. 
B 


Founding of New England. 
Story of mankind. 
Story of the Irish nation. 


The Pacific triangle. (Bul- 
lard. A C’s of disarmament and the 
Pacific problems; Hunt. The rising temper 
of the East; Powell. Asia at the cross 


New world of Islam. 
Mysterious Japan. 
Dixon. Westward hoboes. 
Stefansson. Friendly Aaa. 
Northward course of empire). 
Graham. Tramping with a poet in the 

Rockies. 


(Stefansson. 
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Hudson. Afoot in England. 
Jeffers. The call of the mountains. 
Barton. Life of Clara Barton 


, Stanton and Blatch. Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
on. 
Stirling. William De Morgan and his wife. 
Garland. Daughter of the Middle Border. 
Cantacuzene. My life here and there. 
Mason. Ocean echoes. 
Bradford. American portraits. 
Lewisohn. Up stream, 
Fabre. Life of Jean Henri Fabre. 
Panunzio. Soul of an immigrant. 


Colum. Anthology of Irish vers 
Le Gallienne. The Le Gallienne’ ‘pook of 
English verse, 


Leonard. Poems of the war and the peace. 

Untermeyer. Modern American poetry, 
new ed. 

Bates. Yellow clover. 


Farrar. Songs for parents. 

Gale. The secret way. 

Hardy. Late lyrics and earlier. 

Masefield. King Cole. 

Robinson. Collected poems, 

Sandburg. Slabs of the sunburnt West. 

Van Rensselaer. Many children. 

Miss Reely commends Bowman’s New 
World as an informing book for study of 
current history and politics. Manley & 
Rickerts Contemporary British Litera- 
ture and Contemporary American Litera- 
ture are valuable as outlines for study, 
and helpfully indexed. The American 
compilation is not complete for Wiscon- 
sin. Graham’s Bookman’s Manual has 
proved its usefulness. Robinson’s Mind 
in the Making is of outstanding value. 
Irwin’s Next War is still worth pushing. 
Bruere’s Coming of Coal covers too much, 
but is enlightening. Sharfman in The 
Railroad Problem gives authentic facts 
and figures. Pound’s Iron Man in Industry 
deals with the influence of machine tools 
on modern civilization. Thomson’s Out- 
line of Science lacks system in arrange- 
ment and the physical sciences are better 
handled than the abstract, but the work 
as a whole has high value as a popular 
treatment edited by a genuine man of 
science. Scott in Meeting Your Child’s 
Problem offers a common-sense discus- 
sion for untrained mothers. Psycho- 
analysis is given a simple and non-tech- 
nical treatment in Jackson’s Outwitting 
Our Nerves. Leonard’s Atlantic Book of 
Plays is commended for high school use. 
Stratton in Producing in Little Theatres 
has written the most useful book on the 
subject. Adams’ Founding of New Eng- 
land brings new sources into view and 
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checks up historical errors and miscon- 
ceptions. 


Outstanding Fiction of the Year 


Miss McIntosh, of the Milwaukee pub- 
lic library, followed with a very illumi- 
nating discussion of “Outstanding fiction 
of the year.” The list is not, said Miss 
McIntosh, a reading list, a buying list 
for small libraries, or a list of best books. 
It includes novels about which every 
librarian should be informed. 


Outstanding Prose Fiction 
October 1921—October 1922. 


(This lst includes many titles useful in 
public libraries but which have no especial 
literary significance. ) 

*Titles of especial merit. 

p—popular. 


Novels of Literary Distinction 


* Bennett. Mr, Prohack. 

*p Cather. One of ours. 

*p De La Mare. Memoirs of a midget. 

* De La Mare. Return. 

*p Deland. Vehement flame, 

* Galsworthy. Forsyte saga. 

* Glasgow. One man in his time. 

* Hamsun. Wanderers, 

*p Hemon. Maria Chapdelaine, 

*p Hudson. Abbe Pierre. 

*p Hutchinson. This freedom. 

* Lagerlof. The outcast. 

* Lawrence. Aaron’s rod (Not desirable 
for small libraries). 

*p Lewis. Babbitt. 

* Maran. Batouala 
small libraries). 


(Not desirable for 


*p Norris. Certain people of importance. 
* Rolland. Pierre and Luce. 
* Sedgwick. Adrienne Toner. 
* Sinclair. Mr. Waddington of Wyck. 


*p Tarkington. Gentle Julia. 

* VanVechten. Peter Whiffle. 

* Wells. Secret places of the heart (Not 
desirable for small libraries). 

* Wharton. Glimpses of the moon. 


Historical Novels 


“p Bacheller. In the days of Poor Richard. 
*p Hough. Covered wagon. 

* Masters. Children of the market place. 
*p Quick. Vandemark’s folly. 

* White. Andivius Hedulio. 


Stories of the West and Northwest 


*p Beach. Flowing gold. 
Pp Bindloss. Northwest. 
p Cullum. Man in the twilight. 
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p Curwood. Country beyond. 

*p Erskine. Renfrew of the Royal Mounted. 
p Grey. To the last man. 

*p Hendryx. Snowdrift. 

*p Marshall. Skyline of spruce. 

*p Rutzebeck. My Alaskan idyll. 

p Willsie. Judith of the Godless valley. 


Mystery Stories 


*p Fletcher. Ravensdene Court. 

*p Fletcher. Rayner-Slade amalgamation. 
*p Fletcher. Scarhaven keep. 

*p Kelland. Conflict. 

*p Milne. Red house mystery. 

*p Oppenheim. Evil Shepherd. 

p Packard. Doors of the night. 


Miscellaneous 


*p Burnett. Head of the house of Coombe. 
p Burnett. Robin. 

p Ford. Trilby May crashes in. 

*p Grimshaw. Conn of the coral seas. 
* Harrison. Saint Teresa. 

*p Linceln. Fair Harbor. 

*p Lincoln. Galusha the magnificent. 
*p Locke. Tale of Triona. 

p Parker. Carnac’s folly. 

*p Poole. Beggars’ gold. 

*p Poole. Millions. 

P Richmond. Foursquare. 

*p Rinehart. Breaking point. 

*p Sabatini. Captain Blood. 

p White. On tiptoe. 

Pp Wilson. Merton of the movies. 


The year’s output was pronounced 
good, though “chaotic” in some respects. 
The fall production is especially com- 
mendable. There are many novels of 
“literary distinction.” The three most 
discussed of recent novels are Babbitt 
(Lewis), One of ours (Cather), and This 
freedom (Hutchinson). One of ours is 
perhaps the outstanding novel of the sea- 
son. Fine in detail and with splendid 
characterization. An artistic piece of 
work. In This freedom Hutchinson is 
second to Miss Cather. The book is a 
“document” undertaking to prove that a 
business career for a woman is incom- 
patible with the task of rearing a family. 
Not always good “child psychology” and 
the English is sometimes annoying, but 
on the whole, the book is a great achieve- 
ment. Babbitt is an improvement on its 
predecessor in the matter of compactness 
and force. It is significant that this type 
of satire finds such ready acceptance. 
Bennett’s Mr. Prohack is not as popular 
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as it deserves to be. In The vehement 
flame Mrs. Deland has given us a novel of 
fine workmanship, minor characters be- 
ing especially well drawn. Hudson’s 
Abbe Pierre is highly artistic in form. 
Lawrence in Aaron’s rod continues to be 
the chief priest of extreme modernism. 
Miss Sinclair in Mr. Waddington gives us 
a keen analysis of an egoist. Together 
with her Romantic and Mr. Well’s Secret 
places of the heart we have here the out- 
standing examples of the place filled by 
psycho-analysis in the field of fiction writ- 
ing. Edith Wharton’s Glimpses of the 
moon is similar in theme to her House 
of mirth, but is in many ways inferior. 
Among historical novels there is a 
small group of more than ordinary merit. 
Three of these deal with pioneering days 
in the United States. Vandemark’s folly, 
by Quick, is a fascinating story ranging 
in scene from the Erie Canal in the ’30’s 
to Wisconsin and Iowa. Hough’s Cov- 
ered wagon is well written and accurate 
as to history. Masters’ Children of the 
market place is the best thing the author 
has done except, perhaps, Spoon River. 
Bacheller’s In the days of Poor Richard 
is a story of revolutionary times with 
Benjamin Franklin as an onlooker. 


Book Selection Aids 


The professional program of the morn- 
ing closed with a symposium on the ques- 
tion, “Can book selection aids be im- 
proved?” 

Miss Martin appealed for more prompt- 
ly distributed aids to libraries, in their 
work of selection. She believed the re- 
views should be more discriminating and 
evaluative. In regard to time of receipt 
of “review” copies, Miss Reely did not be- 
lieve they were available much before the 
date of publication. Mr. Ranck, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., stated it to be the pub- 
lishers’ practice to advertise and mer- 
chandise their books regionally, so that 
reviews in eastern papers appear before 
books are on sale in western markets. 
Miss Janes expressed a desire for “peppy 
reviews” of fiction, with characteriza- 
tions such as will help the librarian to 
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make her choice. Mr. Dudgeon sug- 
gested the possibility of a weekly mimeo- 
graphed list to be sent out by the com- 
mission. The association went on record 
as approving the idea of such a list to be 
paid for by the libraries at the rate of 
5 cents per week. 

The association voted (1) to express as 
its sentiment that the Book List, the 
Wisconsin Library Bulletin, and other 
publications or organizations undertak- 
ing to furnish aid to libraries in the se- 
lection of books, should receive from the 
publishers advance review copies at the 
earliest possible date; and (2) to request 
the Wisconsin Library Commission to in- 
vestigate the matter of the supply of such 
copies. 


Business Meeting 


Business session began with the pre- 
sentation of new form of state affiliation 
with the American Library Association, 
as offered in communication to acting 
secretary under date of September 12, 
1922, in accordance with constitution and 
by-laws adopted by the A. L. A. at 
Swampscott in 1921. 

On motion of Miss Borresen, seconded 
by Miss McCarthy, the association voted 
to accept affiliation on the new conditions. 

By common consent it was declared 
that the president of the association be 
appointed to act on the A. L. A. Council 
with the vice president as alternate. 

Voted by the association that the presi- 
dent-elect be authorized to appoint a 
committee of ten to request affiliation, in 
accordance with term of the A. L. A. con- 
stitution. 

Miss Janes, of Fond du Lac, extended 
an invitation to the association to meet 
in Fond du Lac in 1923. 

Moved by Miss Smith, of Madison, and 
seconded by Miss Lansing, of Wausau, 
that the Wisconsin Library Association 
meet in Fond du Lac in 1923. Motion 
carried. 

Nomination committee brought in a re- 
port naming the following officers for the 
ensuing year: 

President, Edith K. Van Eman, Osh- 
kosh. 
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Vice president, Gertrude Schwab, Su- 
perior. 

Secretary, Leila Janes, Fond du Lac. 

Treasurer, Laura Olsen, Eau Claire. 

Report of the nomination committee 
was unanimously accepted and the offi- 
cers named duly elected. 

Meeting adjourned. 

S. J. Carter, Acting Secretary. 


Tuesday Afternoon 


Meeting opened by roll call of libraries 
answering the question, “What is your 
outstanding accomplishment in making 
your community conscious of your iibrary 
service?” The result of a compilation of 
these answers follows. 

The roll call of libraries in answer to 
the question, “What is your outstanding 
accomplishment in making your commu- 
nity conscious of your library service,” 
brought many statements of effective 
work and definite achievement. Of the 
answers given 32 were handed to the 
secretary in writing. An analysis of 
these shows the following as the avenues 
for some effective work along these lines: 

Activity in public affairs. 

Bird record kept in library. 

Book talks and exhibits. 

Christmas tree and evening programs in 
Christmas week. 

Civic organizations. 

Cordial support by newspapers. 

Exhibits, readings and lectures in library. 

Extension service to rural teachers, pupils 
and teachers. 

Factory stations. 

Float in Labor Day parad 
Frequent book purchases well advertised. 
Help to speakers. 

Publicity tree printed lists and movies. 
Special invitations to non-cardholders, de- 
livered by Boy ts. 

Sunday opening. 

Training school. children in use of library. 


Window displays. 
Work with teachers and women’s clubs. 


Carl H. Milam opened the program 
with a talk on “Reaching the public.” 
He proposed to show the need for accom- 
plishing this result rather than to indi- 
cate how it is to be done. Figures to 
show accomplishment in various library 
systems were offered. Springfield, Ill. 
reaches 40 per cent of its public, Indian- 
apolis 27 per cent, Milwaukee 20 per 
cent. The best libraries are reaching 50 
per cent, the average 25 per cent. 

Mr. Milam quoted the U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education as saying 60 per cent 
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of our people are beyond reach of ade- 
quate library service. Since three-fourths 
(75 per cent) of those in reach do not 
use the libraries it follows that of our 
110,000,000 people, 99,000,000 are not reg- 
istered borrowers. 

War library experience taught us that 
the majority of men in camp had been 
entirely untouched by libraries in their 
home towns. Majority of people are ab- 
solutely indifferent to libraries. Two ele- 
ments of problem in reaching the public 
are (1) service, (2) publicity. It is as 
much our duty to bring our libraries to 
the attention of the public as it is to ren- 
der service. 

Mr. Milam suggests the study of se- 
lected typical blocks of our cities with 
the view of visualizing our actual and 
potential service to each individual in 
the locality studied. 

Samuel H. Ranck spoke on “Making 
the public conscious of the library.” A 
synopsis of the address follows: 


Making the Community Conscious of Its 


Library 


“The first essential in making a com- 
munity conscious of its library is to have 
the people feel that the library is their 
library, that they so think of it and so 
speak of it. 

“It helps the sense of ownership for the 
name of the library to be tied up with 
the name of the community; for example, 
the Milwaukee Public Library will mean 
more to the people of the city of Milwau- 
kee than the Carnegie Library of Mil- 
waukee. 

“A librarian should never think of or 
refer to the institution of which he is the 
head as my library. He and his fellow- 
workers should always speak of the in- 
stitution as our library, ours along with 
the rest of the people in the community. 

“A sense of ownership on the part of the 
community will carry with it a sense of 
responsibility for its management and 
success. An organization of the library 
that gives the community direct control 
of its management will help immensely 
to make the people of the community 
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realize that the library really belongs to 
them. 

“Personally I believe in a library board 
elected by the people, as over against a 
board that is appointed, say by the 
mayor, as is the case in most of our cities. 

“But what can the library management 
do to make the people conscious of the 
fact that the public library is their li- 
brary, where such a consciousness is lack- 
ing? First of all to bring about this de- 
sired result it is necessary that the li- 
brary give comprehensive, intelligent, 
genuine, and whole-hearted service, serv- 
ice that touches all the people in their 
everyday lives. This service is the best 
possible advertisement of the library, and 
it is the only kind of advertising that 
will last. Otherwise the advertising that 
the library may do will work against 
it, because it is not making good, not liv- 
ing up to the promise of its advertising. 

“The librarian and so far as possible the 
library staff should know and understand 
the history and the aspirations of the 
community which the library serves. 
The librarian who sits in his library end 
does not go around the town, and does 
not know it physically as well as the 
people in it, cannot do his best work. 

“The librarian should study the success- 
ful methods used by others in making in- 
stitutions and movements successful, and 
in this respect I know of nothing better 
than the study of the life and methods of 
Benjamin Franklin, who founded more 
worth-while institutions than perhaps 
any other man in the history of this 
country. 

“The librarian, and members of the 
staff, so far as possible, should know the 


‘contents of the books and periodicals in 


the library, for only by knowing them 
can they give the best service. 

“The librarian, therefore, must be a 
great reader, and have some sympathetic 
appreciation of the movements of the 
times, in order that he may be ready to 
meet the new needs as they come up, or 
even before the community is conscious 
of them, for to that extent is the com- 
munity more appreciative of the institu- 
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tion when they feel that their needs are 
met in advance, or very soon after they 
arise. 

“The library must use every legitimate 
method to keep its work before the pub- 
lic. The library can organize or have 
activities going on in its building in the 
way of lectures, exhibits, etc., and visits 
and talks by people in the community, or 
outside, to the staff, all of which are the 
occasion for interesting items, which the 
newspapers are glad to use. 

“It will be impossible to keep the libra- 
rian out of sight if the library is in the 
public consciousness. Every effort should 
be made, however, to keep the library in 
the foreground and the librarian in the 
background. I believe the librarian 
should avoid so far as possible member- 
ship in and close association with local 
exclusive social organizations, clubs, etc. 

“Know some subject outside of libraries 
and books, so that people will think of 
you as somewhat human—more than a 
bookworm.” 

Ernest Bruncken, of Milwaukee, fol- 
lowed. 


His subject was “Reaching the 
library through literary anniversaries.” 
His address is printed elsewhere. 
Senator William H. Hatton, of New 
London, Wis., stressed the need of edu- 
cation and the interpretation of our mod- 


ern life in terms of the spirit. Our tre- 
mendous material and economic progress 
are the occasion of many of our gravest 
problems. The library is in a position of 
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great responsibility in relation to these 
problems. What are we going to do 
about it? 

J. H. Puelicher, of Milwaukee, recently 
elected president of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association, next spoke on the 
theme, “Can the banker help the libra- 
rian?” His address is printed elsewhere. 

The general discussion was ably led by 
Jessie E. Sprague, of Brodhead. She 
spoke of the service of the small library 
and showed the penetration of its influ- 
ence to centers of population and power 
in the person of individuals helped in the 
earlier years of life. Her address in full 
is printed in this issue. 

Wisconsin Library Association Dinner 

The final session of the conference was 
held in the Pfister Hotel, where a ban- 
quet attended by 204 delegates and 
friends was served at 5:30. This was 
probably the largest attendance ever 
present at a Wisconsin Library Associa- 
tion dinner. The group of songs ren- 
dered by the quartette, Alfred Hiles Ber- 
gin, Charles Bergin, Fred Easton and S. 
A. McKillop (with Dorothy McKillip as 
accompanist), was much enjoyed. 

The fitting climax to the entire confer- 
ence came in the address of Zona Gale on 
“The novel and the spirit.” This address 
is available in printed form. 

At the close of this address the presi- 
dent pronounced the thirty-first annual 
meeting of the Wisconsin Library Asso- 
ciation adjourned. 
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MEASURING RESULTS IN REFERENCE WORK 
By Winifred Lemon Davis. 


Standardization and measuring-stick 
seem to be the words most used today in 
our professional vocabulary, and threaten 
us on all sides. The measuring-stick 
promises to approach the strenuous “big 
stick” in power. Methods of measure- 
ment which will give in figures the ac- 
tual amount of the library’s activity are 
needed, not that we may boast, but that 
we may prove or test the demand made 
upon the whole library as a public utility. 

Figures or statistics from the circulat- 
ing department have assumed the greater 
part of the librarian’s report, and have 
been taken as an estimate or a measure 
of the library’s service. Records in this 
department are so well worked out that 
they are almost automatic, requiring a 
minimum expenditure of energy and 
time. While it is recognized that these 
records in a large degree reflect the far- 
reaching work of the library, yet by no 
means do they tell the whole story. 


What about the reference work? Can 
we as quickly give proof that returns are 
being realized on the investment in ref- 
erence books, as we can in the case of cir- 
culating books? In other words, is it 
possible to work out adequate records for 
this department, which will be definite 
and comprehensive? 

Under the heading “Reference Records” 
in Miss Hazeltine’s Fundamentals of Ref- 
erence Service there is presented a care- 
fully worked out plan for keeping ac- 
count of the topics which require re- 
search. (See Wisconsin Library Bulletin 
for May, 1919, p. 118-20.) Such records 
are for the librarian’s own use that she 
may not have to retrace her steps when 
material on the same topics is asked for 
again. In the same article it is further 
recommended that card records of read- 
ing lists and bibliographies on special 
subjects appearing in library bulletins be 
kept for ready consultation. But such 
records are all primarily for the libra- 
rian, and are not kept for the purpose of 


showing the amount of reference work 
done. Records showing this phase are 
quite as necessary and as valuable. 

A study of the reports of several libra- 
ries reveals that occasionally some effort 
has been made to express the reference 
work in figures, and in some rare in- 
stances has been included in the statisti- 
cal tabulation with circulation statistics. 
Some of the statements are quoted: 

Cleveland reports that “No distinction 
is made on the record between persons 
reading in the room and those doing ref- 
erence work;” again, “No feasible meth- 
od has yet been discovered for measuring 
the amount of reference work done.” 
Pittsburgh reports show the “number of 
readers,” “number of books brought from 
the stacks for use in the reference 
room;” and “the estimated number of 
books used from open shelves in refer- 
ence room.” Its statistical tables have 
figures entered in columns headed “home 
use,” and “reference use.” Evidently 
there is kept a record of questions since 
the number is mentioned, and illustrative 
questions are included in the report. 

The Chicago report for 1921 gives num- 
ber of volumes consulted in reference 
room, woman’s study room, civics room, 
patent room, etc. In 1920 the report 
from this library says: “‘Short loan 
desk’ (designation for the reference 
work with branches and other outside 
agencies, including particularly the busi- 
ness house libraries) reports 39,870 vol- 
umes used, 12,127 reference questions 
filled, and 5,632 telephone calls received 
and answered.” The report for 1919 
says: “In the civics room 73,334 patrons 
consulted 14,811 public documents, 24,570 
periodicals, 30,598 directories, 113,670 
pamphlets, 7,813 books, 2,716 maps and 
1,353 civil service questions. Much in- 
tensive reference work is done in this 
division that is not reducible to statistics, 
but is of the highest importance in the 
year’s work.” 
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Grand Rapids, Mich., includes a statis- 
tical table of reference service and a dis- 
cussion of its intangible accomplishment, 
while other reports are not lacking in 
some account of this important depart- 
ment, but more often the reports are gen- 
eral rather than specific, with the quali- 
fying remark that it is difficult to give 
the sum total to reference work. 

Upon consulting recommended forms 
and blanks for the statistical information 
showing a library’s service, we find little 
encouragement or suggestion as to the 
method of making up figures on refer- 
ence service. The form which has been 
used largely in Wisconsin libraries has a 
space for “estimated reference and read- 
ing room use.” The simplified form rec- 
ommended by the A. L. A. has blank 
spaces in which may be written the sub- 
ject or activity which has statistical sig- 
nificance. The report for the Library 
Commission does not ask for any infor- 
mation statistical or otherwise on this 
part of the library’s service. Where any 
record has been kept, it has been on the 
initiative of the librarian that some- 
thing has been included in the local re- 
port setting forth the human interest 
side of the work as well as revealing an- 
other angle of the library’s function. 

Library publicity has probably stressed 
the circulation of books because figures 
were always at hand; obvious returns 
are realized because the number of books 
circulated shows results so quickly. This 
phase of the subject is not within the 
province of this discussion, but it does 
bear some relation to carefully kept rec- 
ords. 
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Publishing typical reference questions 
is a frequent and effective way of show- 
ing something of this part of the library’s 
work, but it is not as telling after all as 
figures. Furthermore, tact must be em- 
ployed in such cases. It may be worth 
while to quote from a reprint of the Car- 
negie Library, Pittsburgh, on What a 
public library finds to do: “Of course, 
you will understand that any question 
asked at the public library is considered 
confidential and it is our invariable prac- 
tice not to talk about any of our ‘cases’ 
except in the most general terms, because 
even questions that seem to the library 
assistants quite innocent may have some 
meaning to someone who hears them re- 
peated.” 


I believe that there should be worked 
out by the librarians a simple plan for a 
record giving information which would 
register service questions something as 
follows. These are simply suggestive: 


Number of questions brought 

Number of questions telephoned 

Number of questions answered 

Number of persons represented in 
working on these questions 

Amount of time spent on questions an- 
swered 

Amount of time spent on questions not 
answered 

Number of books consulted to get the 
material 

Number of sources used within library 

Number of sources used outside library 


May we not increase this dignified and 
important service of the library, and 
show it in figures as we now register so 
fully its more popular appeal? 





REACHING THE PUBLIC THROUGH LITERARY ANNIVERSARIES 
By Ernest Bruncken, Milwaukee. 


It is so obvious that literary anniver- 
saries are convenient times to direct at- 
tention to particular authors of literary 
events, that I shall not waste any time 
on arguing that fact. Instead, I shall 
try to impress on you the claims of poetry 
to be made one of the means of getting 
the library into the public consciousness. 


There is a danger, a very threatening 
danger at present, in your attempts to 
recommend the use of public libraries to 
those not in the habit of using them. 
That is, to overstress the utilitarian side 
of the work. Of course, I shall not say a 
word against the utilitarian side of the 
library; not even against making that 
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utilitarian side bulk largest in the con- 
sciousness of the people. But I want to 
assert that no library is doing all it 
should do until it pays some attention to 
teaching the use of books as means of 
simple delights to the emotional side and 
intellectual life. 

The man or woman who lacks an ap- 
preciation of the beauties of literature or 
the other arts certainly misses the great- 
est of all opportunities for making his 
days joyful and happy, and more than 
that, he does not even make the most of 
himself for his purely practical aims, be- 
cause he allows one of the greatest 
sources of energy to dry up. He is like 
the man who utilizes only half the power 
his engine might develop because he 
never gets up more than half a head of 
steam. I need not argue on this point to 
an audience such as this. 

Now it would seem that no form 


of artistic culture could more easily be- 


promoted by the public library than the 
enjoyment of poetry. There is not a li- 
brary so poor but possesses the works of 
the principal poets, in the English tongue 
at least, and can easily add a few good 
anthologies. The point is to make peo- 
ple read them. It is natural for the hu- 
man mind to enjoy poetry. Especially 
for the young people, the boys and girls 
of the high school age. To be sure, here 
and there you find a person with so dry 
an intellect, so lacking in power of im- 
agination, that he does not respond to 
rhyme and rhythm and the imagery of 
poetic expression. Such unfortunates, 
however, are fortunately rare. If there 
are no school teachers present I shall 
venture to add that not a few of the nat- 
ural poetry lovers—and that means near- 
ly all healthy, normal people,—have their 
taste spoiled for life by certain pedantic 
methods of the schools, where poems are 
dissected as if they were dead specimens 
in a laboratory. Such teachers should 
be punished by some kind of refined 
cruelty fitting their crime. But let the 
librarians heal the wounds a few school- 
masters may inflict on the youthful read- 
ers. Why not put the poets before these 
in such a way as to arouse their curiosity, 
and when they have begun to wonder 
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what new delight there may be in store 
for them, let them have it? That is 
where the literary anniversary comes in. 
When the birthday of a poet approaches, 
or the fiftieth or hundredth year of his 
death, get his works cut and place them 
where everybody can see them. Put 
some pictures on the same table, por- 
traits, the house where he lived, plates 
illustrating his works. Then announce 
that there will be a meeting to read his 
works in public. Get somebody to give a 
lively talk on the life of the author, let 
another man tell about his place in the 
literature of the world. It will not be 
difficult to do that even in very small 
towns. You’ll be surprised how many 
doctors, lawyers, aye, and business men 
of the most practical sort, are enthusias- 
tic devotees of this poet or another. Only, 
they usually keep it to themselves, be- 
cause of a silly feeling that people may 
think such enthusiasm effeminate. Get 
that notion out of them by public recog- 
nition. Make these people infect others 
with their enthusiasm. There are a hun- 
dred different ways in which that little 
poetry meeting at the library can become 
a power for real culture and human hap- 
piness in the smallest of villages. 

Just at present there is a perfect flood 
of poetry being produced in America. 
Some of it is of a very high order—some 
is not so extremely good. Put some of 
the best poets before your readers— 
Vachel Lindsay, Edgar Lee Masters, Amy 
Lowell, Sarah Teasdale, Aiken. Also 
some of those who still belong to the 
moderns, but are already dead, are not 
half so well known to the common people 
as would be good for those same com- 
mon people. Vaughn Moody, for instance, 
or Richard Hovey. There is no end to 
the delight you can give to the good peo- 
ple of your town, and incidentally to 
yourself. 

In closing, I want to give one word of 
warning. As you value your cultural 
conscience, do not give countenance to 
the deadly heresy that poetry is to be 
“studied;” and do not let the poetry 
meeting degenerate into a talk about 
poetry. Poetry should be read and re- 
cited, not palavered over. 
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CAN THE BANKER HELP THE LIBRARIAN? 


By J. H. Puelicher, President American Bankers’ Association 


The intelligence test which accompanied 
the draft brought a shock to America. 
Justly proud of her fine school system, it 
was difficult to understand the illiteracy 
prevalent among her people. It aroused 
many to serious thought. It made many 
feel that they had not properly played 
their part in the support of our systems 
of education. The ills of America were 
largely economic. The intelligence test 
showed plainly the reason. 


The teacher and the banker had so 
often cooperated in the one serving the 
other, the teacher on the platform of 
bankers’ conventions and the banker in 
service on school boards, that the thought 
following this revelation was a natural 
one—that possibly the bankers could still 
further aid and support the teacher. 


With this end in view a Committee on 
Public Education was appointed by the 
president of the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation to study with educators the pos- 
sibility of placing at the disposal of the 
upper grades of the grammar school, the 
high school, the college and the univer- 
sity, that experience which is so peculiar- 
ly the banker’s. 


The conference resulted in the setting 
up of ten lectures on the bank and its 
functions. The bank is a quasi-public in- 
stitution supervised by bank supervisors 
representing the public, on the theory 
that it should efficiently serve the public. 
That being the fact, it was but natural 
that the banker should be pressed into 
any additional service where knowledge 
of banks and banking was concerned. 


Libraries, like schools, are also public 
institutions. If the service of the bank 
may be beneficially commanded in the 


interest of the school-going student, it 
should likewise be commanded, if there 
are possibilities of service, in the interest 
of the adult student through the library, 
another public educational institution. 
There is hardly a home today that does 
not send one or more of its members a 
number of times each month to some 
bank and it is here that it occurs to me 
that the bank might be placed at the dis- 
posal of the library. If each month short 
lists of books could be compiled and left 
with the bank, the bank might be used 
to distribute these lists among its de- 
positors. A list of the best books on 
world affairs might easily be placed by 
the teller in the pass book of the ad- 
vanced business man. A list of books 
concerning modern accountancy could be 
placed in the pass book of the book- 
keeper. A list of books dealing with 
grammar, composition, letter writing, 
might be handed to the stenographer 
who makes the deposit for her firm, and 
at the savings windows, where all types 
come to make their deposits, lists of 
books on literature could be distributed. 


It would cost the bank no effort. The 
bank would simply be extending one step 
further its service to the public. These 
slips would contain no mention of the 
bank. They would simply be a portion of 
the catalogue of the public library, bear- 
ing only the name and address of the 
library and its branches. 

By this method, there could be brought 
to the attention of the people generally, 
the desirability of reading good books, 
the pleasure to be had out of the reading 
of good books, the profit to be gained 
from the reading of good books; all for 
the good of our democracy. 
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THE LIBRARY IN THE SMALL COMMUNITY 
By Jessie E. Sprague, Brodhead. 


The conditions that confront the li- 
brary in the small town are very differ- 
ent from the conditions of the large city. 
It is almost like being stationed on the 
frontier, in the service of our country, 
instead of at West Point or Washington. 

Yet it is all the same service,—the 
service of the great American ideal of 
the public library. And the little county 
library, insignificant as it seems to us, 
may take a vital part in that service. 

The little towns send out every year a 
stream of boys and girls, of men and 
women, who become citizens of the larger 
communities; and before they go, the 
public library has put its stamp upon 
them. The public library in Brodhead is 
not very old. 
have had one generation, from childhood 
to youth, pass through its hands and go 
out into the world. But already there 
are citizens of New York City and of San 
Francisco, of Seattle and Denver and 
Chicago and Milwaukee, who grew up 
in close every-day association with the 
public library at Brodhead; breathed its 
atmosphere, absorbed its ideals, and in 
that library formed some idea of what a 
library should or should not mean to its 
community. They have carried with 
them to the city those indelible impres- 
sions of childhood and youth. And so, 
year after year, the small town sends 
out its influence to help or to hinder the 
city library. 

The gretaest problem of the country 
library is financial support; and that, we 
know, is only’ a problem of getting the 
people to realize what it is that the li- 
brary does, and the far-reaching impor- 
tance, to this country that we love, of its 
work. We have seen what incredible 
sums of money a rural population will 
pour into the public coffers when once 
convinced that the need is real. 

Now who, alone, of all the community, 
knows best what the library is doing? 
Who is in a position to get the facts 


It is hardly old enough to 


clearly before the people, if not the libra- 
rian? I have come to feel that if our 
community is not conscious of the value 
of the library, of the far-reaching impor- 
tance of its work, and of its lack of ade- 
quate support, it is probably because I, 
as the chief executive of the library, have 
failed to tell them about it. 

If the owner of a manufacturing plant 
thought of locating in Brodhead, and if 
there were a chance that the town would 
give him a site, and maybe a cash bonus, 
I believe the executive of that plant would 
spare no effort to see the business men 
and women of Brodhead and to get the 
facts before them of what it would mean 
to the town to have the factory locate 
there. 

I can imagine that if I were that chief 
executive, facing the prospect of this re- 
sponsibility, I might say to my employer, 
—“Oh, I do not believe I better go out 
and see these business men! If we lo- 
cate here I will be identified more or less 
with the factory, and I dislike to talk 
about the importance of my work. This 
thing will get into the newspapers, and I 
do not care to see my name in print. Do 
you not think we would better wait, and 
maybe in ten, or fifteen, or a hundred 
years, the people will see the value of 
this proposition themselves, without the 
necessity of my saying anything about 
it?” I can imagine, at this point, that 
the man who had employed me as an ex- 
ecutive would probably say to me, “You 
better get a job with the public library. 
This institution is a live concern!” 


All this is very terrifying to the shrink- 
ing librarian. We have such a horror of 
being in any way conspicuous; of seem- 
ing to call attention to our work. But I 
think we must forget ourselves. We 
must sink all that thought of self in the 
great ideal of the public library—the li- 
brary that we delight to honor. The 
man in the service of his country does 
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not make himself conspicuous when he 
stops in the street to salute the flag. We 
do not honor him less, but more, for his 
loyalty and devotion. 


The public school reaches a part of the 
community for a limited number of years 
The library, in the rural community, 
reaches a much larger part of the people, 
and influences them almost from the 
cradle to the grave. Yet, when we have 
any great community service in our 
town, and get together for serious 
thought, the minister usually prays for 
that great American institution, the pub- 
lic school. But he does not say a word 
about that great American institution, 
the public library. I ask myself, why 
not? The library needs praying for. 
Can it be that the librarian, to whom the 
interests of the library are largely en- 
trusted, has failed to bring this point to 
his attention? The ministers have spoken 
often, and very earnestly, to the libra- 
rian, about the great aims and the vast 
importance of the work of the church in 
the community. Has the librarian spoken 
as often, and as earnestly, to the minis- 
ters, about the great aims and the vital 
importance to the community of the 
work of the public library? 


The light of the library must not be 
hidden under a bushel. It must be kept 
glowing; fed by the fire of unstinted de- 
votion. 
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There is a story of a humble employe 
of a railroad company, a colored man. 
He guarded a crossing where the public 
highway met the railroad. One night 
there was an accident at this crossing. 
A man, driving along the highway, had 
disregarded the signals of the man at the 
crossing, had been struck by a train and 
killed. There was a legal inquiry into 
the causes of the accident, and the negro 
proved to be an excellent witness. He 
had been on duty at the time of the acci- 
dent, and had seen the train approaching. 
He had waved his lantern at the man on 
the highway, and signaled to him to stop, 
but the man had paid no attention. He 
had driven right along, and had been 
struck by the train. The most rigid 
cross-examination failed to shake the 
old colored man in his statement 
of the facts. After the hearing was 
over, the attorney for the railroad spoke 
to him. “Erastus,” he said, “I must con- 
gratulate you on the way you gave your 
testimony. You were a good witness.” 
“Yas, sir, yas, sir,” replied Erastus, “but 
I sure was scared every minute, for fear 
you was gwine to ask me if my lantern 
was lighted!” 

Perhaps that is what is the matter with 
the library. Maybe we are not getting 
into the consciousness of the community 
because we are signaling to the people 
with a dark lantern. Let us ask our- 
selves, are our lanterns lighted? 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


Edited by Winifred Lemon Davis 


Reference Fundamentals 


A new edition of Fundamentals of Ref- 
erence Service by Miss Hazeltine is now 
available. It is a reprint with revision 
from Wisconsin Library Bulletin, April, 
May, June, 1919. Concerning the previ- 
ous edition, one librarian writes that she 
has found it useful in starting or adding 
to the reference collection in branches 
which she was establishing. An article 
on “Reference facilities and work in a 
small library,” in New York Libraries, 


May 21, 1921, says about this: “It is one 
thing to have reference books. It is 
quite another to know how to put them 
to the best use. Quite the best and most 
recently printed ‘help’ in this work is 
found in Fundamentals of Reference 
Service by Miss M. E. Hazeltine.” 


Graded List of Books 


A list of books for the first six grades 
has been compiled by Mary J. Booth, li- 
brarian of Eastern Illinois State Teachers’ 
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College, Charleston, Illinois. This will 
prove valuable to librarians of public li- 
braries as well as those of elementary 
school libraries. Some quotations from 
the preface: “Only books in print at the 
time this list was prepared were in- 
cluded. . The teachers of the grades 
and the teachers of special subjects in 
the elementary school have been con- 
sulted in regard to the grades assigned 
to the different books. . . . The de- 
scriptive notes have been taken for the 
most part from different authorities and 
credit given. In some cases the children 
in the different grades have expressed 
their opinion about certain books and 
these comments follow the descriptive 
note.” Author and title index, and a di- 
rectory of publishers follow the list. 


A. L. A. Publications 


Books, pamphlets, etc., on library 
work, recently issued or about to be is- 
sued by the American Library Associa- 
tion. 


Graded list of books for children, com- 
piled by a Committee of the N. E. A. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


Published in June. Schools and libraries 
are buying this so rapidly that a second 
printing will be necessary soon, probably in 
December. Typographical or other errors 
should be reported to A. L. A. Headquarters 
at once. Also, any persons interested in 
quantity purchases (100 or more) in paper 
covers should communicate promptly with 
the Secretary of the A. L. A. 


New guide to reference books, by Isadore 
G. Mudge. Cloth, $3.00. 


Ready in November. This might have been 
called the fourth edition of Kroeger’s Guide, 
but the new title page has been prepared 
with a view to giving full credit to the pres- 
ent as well as to the original compiler. It 
has been thoroughly revised. 


Essentials in library administration, by 

Lutie E. Stearns, revised by Ethel 

F. McCollough. Cloth, 75c; paper, 
50c. 

Published in September. A thorough re- 


vision of this helpful handbook. For use in 
any small or medium-sized library, 
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Viewpoints in essays, by Marion Horton. 
Paper, 60c. 

Published in June. Uniform with View- 

points in travel and Viewpoints in biography. 


Prepared under the editorial supervision ef 
Josephine A. Rathbone. 


U. S. Government documents, by J. I 
Wyer. (A. L. A. manual chapter 
XXIII.) Paper, 25c; 25 or more 
copies, 10c each. 

Ready in November. A thorough revision 
of the A. L. A. manual chapter and the 
Handbook on government documents: now 
combined in one pamphlet. 

Book selection, by Elva L. Bascom (A. L. 
A. manual, chapter XVI). Paper, 
25c; 25 or more copies, 10c each. 

Published in September. New edition 
thoroughly revised by the former editor of 
The Booklist, 

Fundamentals of reference service, Wis- 
consin Library School. Paper, 25c. 

Published in October. This is a new edi- 
tion of a pamphlet issued especially for Wis- 
consin libraries. The A. L. A. has taken 
over an edition in order to make it available 
to all libraries. 


Graded list of stories to tell and read 


aloud, by Carrie E. Scott. Prob- 
ably 35c. 

Should be ready in December. A revised 

and enlarged edition of a popular list. Use- 


ful to librarians, teachers, storytellers, par- 
ents. 


Children’s books for Christmas presents, 
by Sarah C. N. Bogle. 100 copies, 
$2.00; 250, $5.00; 500, $9.00; 1,000, 
$17.00; 5,000, $70.00. 

New edition published in October. Scores 
of libraries used the first edition of this an- 
notated list last year during Children’s Book 
Week and the weeks just before Christmas, 
and many more are buying it this year. It 
is one of the most popular of all the A. L. 
A.’s co-operative lists. Describes briefly 122 
books. Illustrated cover-title, 16 pages. 
Printed in two colors. 

Gifts for children’s book shelves, com- 
piled by a committee of the Children’s 
Librarians Section of the A. L. A. 
100 copies, $2.00; 250, $4.00; 500, 
$7.00; 1,000, $12.00. 

Published in October. Compiled at the 
request of the Library Commission of the 


Boy Scouts of America. A 16-page leaflet 
listing 85 titles, without annotations. Use- 
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ful as a buying list for parents throughout 
the year. This list will form the basis of 
a list of 100 titles to be issued in 1923. 
Suggestions of books to be added are invited. 


A shelf of books for a one-room school. 
100 copies, $1.00; 1,000, $5.00. 


Published in October. Attractively illus- 
trated, annotated list of the 25 books chosen 
by votes of librarians and teachers as the 
best 25 books for any one room school. This 
list has received much publicity in maga- 
zines and newspapers throughout the coun- 
try and will be welcomed by the children as 
well as by teachers and parents. 


The child and the book, by Christopher 
Morley. Free in small quantities; 
100 copies, $1.25; 1,000, $10.00. 


Beautifully illustrated 4-page leaflet, to be 
used for recruiting or for promoting interest 
in children’s reading. 


A. L. A. reading course on business, by 
Ethel Cleland. 


Ready in November. This is the third 
item in the series of reading courses issued 
for free distribution by librarians to serious 
readers. It prescribes approximately forty 
books. The subjects and the titles were 
chosen largely on the recommendations of 
the commercial departments of the leading 
universities. The editor is librarian of the 
Business Branch of the Indianapolis Public 
Library. This course will appeal to the 
man or woman who is attracted by corre- 
spondence courses on business. The titles 
are printed as marginal notes, an arrange- 
ment which gives due prominence to the 
books and at the same time permits the 
presentation of the text in readable form. 
Probably 12 pages. 


Is your library organized for education? 
25 copies, 25c; 100, 75c; 500, $2.50; 
1,000, $4.00; 5,000, $15.00. 

Published in September. This is the reso- 
lution on school libraries adopted by the 
A. L. A. Council at Detroit, attractively 
printed as a broadside for distribution by 
libraries, library commissions and school of- 
ficials, 

Books and thrift, by Ruth G. Nichols, of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago. 

New edition ready about December 1, 
probably in the form of an 8-page leaflet. 
Prepared for distribution by libraries espe- 
cially during Thrift Week in January. 
Papers and Proceedings of the Detroit 

Conference. Free to members who 
have paid four dollars for member- 
ship dues in 1922. $1.25 to those 
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who have paid two dollar dues. $2.00 
to others. 

Ready in November. A much fuller re- 
port of the conference than was printed 
in 1920 or 1921. 

A. L. A. Handbook. Free to members 
who have paid four dollar dues in 
1922; 75c to others. 

Probably ready in December. 

The Booklist. $2.00 a year. 


Subject and title entries have been in- 
cluded in the index, beginning with the 
October issue. The list for high schools, the 
list for small libraries and other special 
features are continued. 


Other publications which will probably 
be issued within the next few months 
include: <A. L. A. Catalog supplement, 
1912-21; The hospital library;. Material 
and plans for a county library campaign; 
Writing library news; One hundred 
books in science; Books in large print> 
Library printing; Branch libraries and 
other distributing agencies; a new edi- 
tion of Periodicals for the small library; 
a reprint (with a few changes) of Train- 
ing for librarianship; and two pamphlets 
on school libraries. The publication 
dates for these items have not yet been 
determined. 


American Education Week 


The U. S. Commissioner of Education 
has announced December 3-9 as American 
Education Week and suggested a pro- 
gram for its observance. Full informa- 
tion can undoubtedly be given by your 
local school officers. This seems to of- 
fer an opportunity for some special ex- 
hibits in harmony with the purpose of 
each day. Most certainly the public li- 
brary, as “An integral part of public edu- 
cation,” should have its share in the ob- 
servance of the week. A summary of 
the proposed program follows: 

Sunday, December 3. For God and Country. 

1. Education in the home, 


2. Education in the School. 
3. Education in the church. 


Monday, December 4. American Citizenship 
ay. 
1. Children today, citizens tomorrow. 
. Naturalization for all men and women. 
. Help the immigrants to become Ameri- 


cans. 
. The duties of citizenship. 


m Gr 
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Tuesday, December 5. Patriotism Day. 

1. The flag—the emblem of freedom. 

2. Music as a nation builder. 

3. Universal use: of the English language 
in the U. S. 

4. The citizen’s duty to vote. 


bat ~~geaaea December 6. School and Teacher 


ay. 

1. The necessity of schools. 

2. The teacher as a nation builder. 

3. The school’s influence on the coming 
generation. 

4. America as an educated nation. 


Thursday, December 7. Illiteracy Day. 
1. Illiteracy as a blot on our nation, 
2. No illiteracy in 1927, 
3. A citizen’s duty toward the uneducated. 


Friday, December 8. Equality of Opportunity. 
1. Equality of opportunity in education for 
every American boy and girl, 
2. Needs of rural schools. 
3. Consolidation. 


Saturday, December 9. 
Day. 
1, Playgrounds. 
2. Physical education and hygiene. 
3. The great out of doors. 
4. Conservation and develpoment of for- 
ests, soil, roads, ete. 


A Book Exhibit 


Physical Education 


The following account gives some ideas 
which may well be adapted to exhibits 
on a smaller scale. This is quoted from 
a recent letter from Mrs. Lucile Lieber- 
mann Keck, class of 1920. 

“The book section of Marshall Field 
and Company, of Chicago, did not sponsor 
a book fair this year. In its stead the 
manager, Mrs. Marcella Burns Hahner, 
to whom one may always look for original 
and effective displays, decided to hold an 
exhibit in accordance with the theme of 
the Fall Opening of the entire store: 
Art in merchandise. 

“The exhibit was held during the week 
of October second to seventh. It may be 
interesting to librarians to know how the 
scheme was carried out. Mrs. Hahner 
wrote leters soliciting cooperation to 
most of the important publisheres, out- 
lining her idea, the important part that 
the illustrator plays in the making of a 
book. The response was both hearty and 
generous. The various publishers sent 
original illustrations for display as well 
as interesting material about the illus- 
trators. Members of the book section 
staff worked many hours to arrange the 
display. The pictures were hung through- 
out the room, which was decorated with 
autumn leaves and flowers. The books 
were near at hand to show the finished 
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effect of the prints. Particularly inter- 
esting were the original illustrations for 
the new Dodd Mead edition of Moby Dick. 
The originals for several jackets from 
current novels formed an appropriate dis- 
play in the fiction department. Among 
these was the Wyeth characterization of 
Captain Blood. 

“Among prominent illustrators repre-. 
sented were N. C. Wyeth, James Mont- 
gomery Flagg, Milo Winter, Eric Papé, 
Walter Crane, William Schaeffer, Frank- 
lin T. Wood, Hugh Lofting, E. Boyd 
Smith, A. Helene Carter, Dorothy Lath- 
rop, Edna Cooke, Eleanor Abbott, and 
others.” 


Useful Pamphlet Information 


A pamphlet published by the H. W. 
Wilson Company, New York, is New 
books on present-day problems. This 
brings together in compact form the titles 


- and a brief comment on the subject mat- 


ter of each book. It may be secured upon 
application to the company. 

A folder of ten pages, under the title, 
Summary of protective laws for the work- 
ing women and children of Wisconsin and 
a legislative program for 1923 is pub- 
lished by the Wisconsin Consumer’s 
League. Copies may be secured by ad- 
dressing Mrs. William Kittle, Madison, 
Wisconsin. Another leaflet of this nature 
is Unemployment Insurance, which will 
be sent by the Wisconsin Unemployment 
Association, Madison, upon request. 


Wanted 


The Library School will be grateful to 
any library that can supply the unbound 
numbers of Library Journal for 1919. 
Please write Miss Hazeltine if you have 
any numbers to contribute. 


Books Offered 


I have some fifty or more books in 
good condition that I would be glad to 
donate to any library needing them. The 
books consist of histories, poetry, mod- 
ern fiction, etc. Address: George M. 
Dunham, 125 South Main Street, Dela- 
van, Wisconsin. 
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LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Preceptor. 


It is remarkable how quickly a new 
class finds itself in the work and life of 
the school. The schedule of lectures, reci- 
tations, and quizzes, as in other years, is 
going forward regularly on the Monday, 
Wednesday, Friday, and Tuesday, Thurs- 
day alternation, following the university 
plan. As soon as the organization is 
fully under way every year, the regular 
schedule of appointments ascertained, 
and the time necessary for the prepara- 
tion of lessons determined, a lecture 
from the outside is added every week, on 
some topic related to library activities, 
or of general information. 

The State Conference of Social Work- 
ers held its annual meeting in Madison, 
Oct. 11-14, and the class had the opportu- 
nity of attending its sessions and view- 
ing its exhibits. They heard several of 
the notable speakers, especially Miss 
Julia Lathrop and Ray Stannard Baker, 
Preceding the conference Mr. Lester gave 
the introductory lecture in the course on 
“The library and the community,” which 
outlined the social forces with which 
every library worker must be familiar 
in his work with the community. 

Prof. Graham Stuart, of the Political 
Science Department, gave a thoroughly 
comprehensive lecture on the eastern 
question on Oct. 25, which served as an 
excellent introduction to the work in cur- 
rent events. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lester are opening their 
home for Sunday evenings in October, 
and groups of the faculty and students 
are greatly enjoying these supper par- 
ties and informal gatherings around the 
open fire. 

The faculty were represented at the 
annual meeting of the Wisconsin Library 
Association in Milwaukee by Mr. Lester, 
Miss Hazeltine, Mrs. Davis, Miss Reely, 
and Miss Fair. 


School Notes 


The summer and early autumn brought 
many visitors to the school, both former 


faculty and students, and library work- 
ers from other states. They were all 
welcome, and are cordially invited to 
come again. From California came Miss 
Marion Horton, principal Library School, 
Los Angeles public library; from Texas, 
Miss Elva L. Bascom, formerly of our 


faculty, now principal of the Library 
School, University of Texas; Margery 
Beale, formerly children’s librarian, 


Madison Free library, stopped en route 
from New York to take the position as 
librarian of Stout Institute. Other vis- 
itors were Mrs. James B. Hyder, of the 
State library, Denver, Colo.; Mary 
Roemer, of the applied science room, St. 
Louis public library; Izaac V. Lucero, 
Philippine library and museum, Manila, 
studying library methods in Wisconsin 
for a month; Miss Ida L. Ela, secretary 
of the library board, Rochester, Wis. 

Graduates visiting the school were: 
Julia S. Osborne, ’07; Mrs. Ella Bechaud 
Steffen, °07; Malvina C. Clausen, °12; 
Alice M. Farquhar, °12; Dorothea C. 
Heins, ’12; Marion V. Baker, ’15; Frances 
A. Hannum, ’15; Georgiana Mineau, °15; 
Mrs. Gladys Hook Orr, ’17; Mrs. Ruth 
Beech Field, 18; Mrs. Catherine Culver 
Mulberry, ’18; Mary Keyes, ’19; Wini- 
fred Lewis, 19; Virginia M. Hinners, ’20; 
Rowena N. Lodwick, ’20; Mrs. Nathalie 
H. Scribner, ’21. 


Summer school students who called 
were Blanche Thompson, ’06; Jean Dodd, 
’07; Mrs. N. A. Cushman, ’08; Jessie E. 
Sprague, ’10; Esther L. Ihrig, ’18; Mrs. 
Nellie W. Kohli, ’20; William F. Wacker, 
21. 


News of Our Graduates 


Mrs. Ralph H. Steffen (Mary E. Bechaud, 
07) is on a concert tour in the east with 
her husband, whose accompanist she is, 

Margaret Reynolds, ’07, librarian of the 
First National Bank, Milwaukee, is on leave 
of absence and spending several months in 
California. 

Mrs. Minna Clarke Budlong, ’10, was or- 
dained and installed as minister of the Peo- 
ples Church, Kalamazoo, Mich., Oct. 11. 
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Vera Eastland, ’11, librarian, Richland 
Center, Wis., on leave of absence for a year, 
is spending the winter in Florida. 

Sarah Virginia Lewis, ‘11, superintendent 
of circulation, Public library, Seattle, Wash., 
has an article in the Library Journal for 
Sept. 15. “Book advertising—wise and 
otherwise.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Ovid B. Blix (Catharine 
McGovern, ’14), announce the birth of a 
daughter, Patricia Louise, Aug. 3. 

Kathryn Sharp, ’14, completed her work 
in the temporary position she was filling in 
the Ohio State library, Oct. 1. She is this 
year attending Ohio State University, com- 
pleting work for her degree and working 
half time at the University library. 

Sulia C. Stockett, ’14, is organizing a U. S. 
Veterans’ hospital library in Waukesha, Wis. 

Harriet L. Kidder, ’17, has an article in 


Public Libraries for October, “The writh- 
ings of an iconoclast.” 
Julia M. Fink, °’18, librarian, Public li- 


brary, Faribault, Minn., was elected vice 
president of the Minnesota state library as- 
sociation at its annual meeting at Duluth. 
The convention accepted Fairbault’s invita- 
tion to meet there in the fall of 1923. 

Jean Sharpe, ’18, assistant, University of 
Michigan library, has been elected president 
of the Ann Arbor Library Club. 

Eva Alford, ’20, assistant in the reference 
department, Public Library, Duluth, Minn., 
has been appointed chief of the technical de- 
partment in the same library. 
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Virginia M. Hinners, ’20, assistant, Library 
of the First National Bank, Milwaukee, is 
acting as librarian in the absence of Miss 
Reynolds. 

Katherine Smith, ’20, resigned her position 
as librarian, Public library, Viroqua, Wis., 
July 1, to accept that of librarian at the 
Public library, South Milwaukee, Wis. 

Gertrude M. Senne, ’21, has been appointed 
librarian at the Bay View high school branch, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Marriages 


Mary Florence O’Connell, ’19, was mar- 
ried October 28 to Cornelius P. Callahan, 
Clinton, Iowa. 

Florence J. Minor, ex-1922, was married 
October 7 to Dr. Bernhard L. Trey, Marshall- 
town, Iowa. 


Summer Session 


Mary R. Radford, Summer ’05, is acting 
librarian of Antioch College, resigning as 
cataloguer of the Milwaukee Normal School. 


Marion Dahl, Summer ’12, has been ap- 
pointed librarian, Public library, Viroqua, 
Wis. 


Rev. Michael R. Barton, ’17, has gone to 


- Old Trinity, New York City, as a curate, 


Ella May Josey, Summer ’17, has ac- 
cepted the position as librarian, Public li- 
brary, Houghton, Mich. 

Margaret S. Allen, Summer ’22, was ap- 
pointed assistant for the children’s depart- 
ment, Public library, Beloit, Wis., in October. 
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*ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Edited by Stephanie Daland 


Reading Lists 


With the renewed interezit and patron- 
age which fall brings to the public libra- 
ries reading lists of various kinds are 
appearing in the local papers. Milwau- 
kee runs weekly, or oftener, classified 
lists of additions without notes, and a 
short list of important non-fiction on Sun- 
day, with notes; it also runs lists of the 
new books, author and title and call num- 
ber in the German papers. Racine main- 
tains a section in the Saturday papers, 
beginning with brief reviews of some of 
the most interesting new books, followed 
by a classified list of additions. Both 
Oshkosh and Superior print a weekly list 
of additions, often with brief comment. 
Antigo conducts “The Book Corner” with 
preliminary reviews on several new books 
and a list of other new ones. Merrill, 
Watertown, and Marshfield frequently 
print lists with brief descriptive notes. 
Rice Lake has a list of new books inter- 
spersed with reviews on some of them. 
Oconto recently reprinted a list of “100 
worth-while books that every American 
between the ages of 20 and 45 ought to 
read.” This list was selected by a com- 
mittee of 96 educated men and women of 
the United States, the books arranged in 
order of their popularity with the com- 
mittee. These books were either in the 
Oconto library or would be procured at 
the request of a patron. The following 
libraries have good lists varying in length 
and style, some with reviews: Cumber- 
land, Delavan, Eau Claire, Elkhorn, Gales- 
ville, Green Bay, Hartford, Neenah, Port 
Washington, Stanley, Waupun, West Al- 
lis, and Whitewater. 


The Library and the Community 


More and more are the public libraries 
linking themselves with the social wel- 
fare of the citizens of the towns and dis- 
tricts they serve. Reports come in this 


month of the use of library buildings 
and lecture rooms by music, drama and 
literary clubs of Beloit, Fond du Lac, 
Waupun, Janesville, Marshfield and by 
the college club of Racine. Rutledge Post 
95 of the American Legion, of Delavan, 
forced to give up its former place of 
meeting, has been offered the use of the 
public library auditorium until it finds 
more suitable quarters. In October the 
Woman's Federation, of Columbus, enter- 
tained the teachers of the public school 
and of the training school at an autumn 
party in the public library. The Fort 
Atkinson chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution met in the public 
library for a luncheon in October. Be- 
cause of crowded conditions in the public 
schools the Reedsburg library has rented 
its basement room for the use of the kin- 
dergarten classes. Services for the con- 
gregations of the Evangelical Lutheran 
and of Gloria Dei Lutheran churches are 
being held in the auditorium of the main 
library and of the sixth ward branch of 
the Madison free library, rented for the 
purpose during the construction of new 
churches. A ministers’ association met 
at the Marinette library in October. Dr. 
Ida S. Scudder, prominent medical mis- 
sionary to India, spoke in the women’s 
club rooms of the Neenah public library 
in the interest of the women’s Union 
Christian Colleges of the Orient in Sep- 
tember. Neenah also reports that the 
local librarians entertained the teachers 
of the public schools at the library. 
Rooms in the Milwaukee public library 
are continually open for Americanization, 
English and citizenship classes, also for 
classes in economics conducted by the 
Milwaukee labor college, district meetings 
of the Wisconsin Federation of Women’s 
clubs and other meetings of general social 
welfare. The associated charities of Wa- 
tertown use the library as a headquarters 
to receive donations of clothing for their 
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work. A how-to-make-it exhibit was held 
in the children’s department of the Wau- 
kesha public library in September, after 
the manner of a county fair. Every child 
who wished could make something for 
the exhibit, using library books for sug- 
gestions. Biscuits, preserves, jam and 
cake, embroidered articles, doll’s clothes, 
two grass huts in imitation of South Sea 
Island life, and many other things gave 
proof of the versatility of the youngsters, 
and the value of books on handicraft. It 
was so successful that the library prom- 
ises to make it an annual event. 


General News Notes 


Algoma. The library has _ received 
recent gifts of books and magazines from 
two of its patrons. A collection of bocks 
in foreign languages was lately received 
from the Wisconsin Free Library Com- 
mission. The circulation for September 
made a splendid beginning for the winter. 


Antigo. The rent collection of late 
books of fiction brought in $50.05 from 
Jan. 1 to Oct. 1. About the same amount 
was spent for new rent books during 
that time. A collection of 25 books was 
added to the children’s library in Sep- 
tember. 


Durand. The library recently held an 
exhibit of books, illustrated by posters 
borrowed from the Wisconsin Library 
School. 


Eau Claire. Mrs. Eva C. Taylor, grad- 
uate of the Pittsburgh Carnegie Library 
School, has been appointed a part-time 
assistant. Mrs. Taylor has had a wide 
experience in library work with children 
and will have charge of the story hours. 


Edgerton. In 1921 the library received 
$200 from each of two townships, Fulton, 
in Rock county, and Albion, in Dane 
county. Of 1,564 borrowers served in 
1921, 398 were people living outside the 
city of Edgerton. 


Fennimore. At a meeting of women ac- 
tively interested in the maintenance of 
the public library, Oct. 9, Mr. Dwight 
T. Parker, banker of Fennimore, pre- 
sented the initial plans of a building to 
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be given by him for the public library. 
It is to be built by Mr. Parker on the two 
lots owned by him facing Main street, 
with a frontage of about 60 feet and a 
depth of 25 feet, with a lawn around it. 
It is planned to contain an adult reading 
room, a children’s reading room, a cir- 
culating and a stack room. The base- 
ment will contain a large lecture room, a 
club room, and work room. Mr. Parker 
expects the final plans to be drawn in 
about a month and work commenced on 
the building early next spring. For the 
last ten years Mr. Parker has given the 
library its rent. The gift of the new 
building was a complete surprise to 
everyone, 


Fond du Lac. The regular staff meet- 
ings of the library, held every other Sat- 
urday morning, have been thrown open 
to the public so that teachers, club 
women and others interested in litera- 


‘ture may receive the benefit of the book 


reviews given at these times. The guests 
are invited to join in the discussions. 
Principal E. L. Mendenhall, of the Coun- 
ty Training School for teachers, ad- 
dressed the staff and its guests, Oct. 7, 
giving a review of The outline of science. 
Members of the staff reviewed other new 
books. 


There was a gain of 758 in the Septem- 
ber circulation over that of 1921. There 
were 125 new borrowers during the 
month. It is expected that the circula- 
tion for the year will reach over 150,000 
by the end of December, about 20,000 in 
excess of last year. 


Galesville. The librarian is conduct- 
ing a poster contest for the pupils in 
the grades, with slogans appropriate for 
Children’s Book Week. The Gilbertson- 
Myhre Company is offering two books as 
prizes to high school and grade pupils 
for essays on “Five books I should like 
for Christmas, and why.” 


Green Bay. During the summer the 
library conducted a summer reading con- 
test in which 241 children finished the 
required ten books and will be given the 
honor reading cards. 
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Janesville. Miss Jessica George is in 
charge of the children’s department, in 
place of Miss Emily Moeser, who is at- 
tending Western Reserve Library School 
in Cleveland. 


Ladysmith. During the summer 150 
books were added to the library, ninety- 
four being for the graded schools. A 
Rand McNally map of the world has been 
purchased. The library board is plan- 
ning a collection of maps as funds are 
available. 


Lake Geneva. The present library 
building at Lake Geneva was the gift 
made to the city some thirty years ago 
by Mrs. Sturges, of Chicago, of a house 
which formerly was her summer home. 
Later her daughters fitted up one of the 
wings for a children’s room. Although 
the library possesses endowment funds 
of more than $10,000, besides other hold- 
ings, it has been maintained on a $4,000 
budget, raised annually by the city. The 
cash gifts have been allowed to accumu- 
late to create a fund to be used in the 
erection of a new building, as the old one 
has become entirely inadequate. Plans 
for the building have been under consid- 
eration by the library board for a num- 
ber of years, and the members hope that 
a building may soon be constructed 
which will harmonize appropriately with 
the especially beautiful situation of the 
present library. 


There are 1,360 patrons registered at 
the library, not including the 150 vis- 
itors to the resort. Geneva’s population 
is 2,670. The library has a very large 
rural patronage. 


Marinette. A victrola concert was 
given in the childrens’ room Oct. 7. The 
library announces the addition to its 
music collection of two new sets of val- 
uable books given by the daughters of 
Isaac Stephenson. 


Medford. New shelving has been added 
and the walls redecorated. 


Milwaukee. The city of Strasbourg, 
Alsace, in September, presented to the 
city of Milwaukee a bound copy of a 
rare medieval manuscript, written in the 
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twelfth century by an abbess of Alsace, 
and for centuries guarded by the citi- 
zens as a treasure. It is called Hortus 
Deliciarum, meaning Garden of Delica- 
cies, or Garden of Delights. The book 
was given to the city as an appreciation 
of the city of Strasbourg for the bronze 
memorial tablet placed by the people of 
Milwaukee in Strasbourg to mark the 
house in which Captain Roget de Lisle 
wrote the Marseillaise. The mayor 
turned the gift over to the public library. 

It is planned to have an outside 
speaker at every other one of the weekly 
luncheons of the staff. Books and litera- 
ture will be discussed at the other meet- 
ings. 

The course of study in the use of the 
public library and museum for students 
of the eighth grade of the public schools 
was begun as usual in September. 
Groups of two or three eighth grades 
were taken through the various rooms of 
the main library, the location 6f the 
books explained, and instruction in ref- 
erence work given. 

The Library in the Washington high 
school has been made a branch in charge 
of Miss Miriam D. Thompkins. 

All departments of the public library 
are open from 1:30 to 5 o’clock on Sun- 
day afternoons from October until late 
in May. 


Nekoosa. The library purchased 100 
new books in September. The circula- 
tion for the summer was unusually large. 

New Richmond. A tag day was held in 
September to raise money for new books. 
Fifteen girls were appointed by the 
board to do the work. Parchment mot- 
toes were given to the two girls who 
raised the most money. The group 
raised $106.33. 

Racine. Every member of the library 
staff, both of the main library and the 
branches, attended meetings of the Wis- 
consin Library Association in Milwau- 
kee, Oct. 9th or 10th. The story hours 
are starting for the winter at the main 
library and the south branch. 

Reedsburg. At the regular board meet- 
ing on Oct. 2, an appropriation was voted 
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to bind the volumes of Outlook, National 
Geographic, Review of Reviews, World’s 
Work and St. Nicholas that had accumu- 
lated for several years, also volumes of 
Literary Digest and Survey for the last 
two years, 

It was also voted to prepare for con- 
sultation the fourteen years of the local 
paper that had been saved. Frequent de- 
mands both from the schools and the 
general public for local items and history 
proved the need of these papers for ref- 
erence use. They are to be put into 
manila covers, a committee of the board 
assisting the librarian in getting the vol- 
umes ready for use. Mrs. Cushman was 
commended by the board for her care in 
saving the papers for so many years. 
The section on “Newspapers in the Li- 
brary” in Walter’s Periodicals for the 
Small Library with its reference to the 
care and use of local papers served as 
the basis of the discussion at the board 
meeting. Miss Hazeltine attended the 
meeting by special invitation of the 
board. Mr. I. V. Lucero, a library stu- 
dent from the Philippines, also attended 
the meeting, as he was in Reedsburg 
studying the organization of a small li- 
brary. 


Rice Lake. The library was redeco- 
rated during the summer, not only add- 
ing to the general attractiveness, but 
making it much lighter. The library has 
purchased 324 books with funds from the 
school appropriation. 


Richland Center. Mrs. Helen Caddell 
was appointed acting librarian in August 
to take the place of Miss Eastland, who 
is on leave of absence for a year and has 
left for Florida. 


South Milwaukee. In the summer the 
Parent-Teachers Association gave to the 
library the North American bird and na- 
ture study chart. It is to be for use in 
the schools as well as in the library. 

Bargain Week proved very fruitful in 
the return of overdue books, 81 books 
being returned. The library averaged 
about 100 more books a week last sum- 
mer than in the previous one. 
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Re-registration of patrons was begun 
in September. The new cards will be 
good for five years and after that re-reg- 
istration will be continuous. 

Twelve children’s books were added 
to the collection a few weeks ago 
through the kindness of a patron. 


Superior. Nearly 100 new foreign 
books were received in September from 
the Wisconsin Free Library Commission 
for a period of six months. They include 
books in French, Polish, Finnish, Bo- 
hemian, Danish, Swedish and Norwegian. 


Traveling library. Miss Long arranged 
an exhibit of unusual travel and other 
books to supplement public library col- 
lections at the state federation of wom- 
en’s clubs held in Wausau in September. 
In Wausau the traveling library cooper- 
ates with the city library in the sending 
of books to be distributed throughout the 


county. 


Watertown. The library has adopted 
the system of stamping books that are 
lent with the date they are due, rather 
than the date they are drawn. 

Waupaca. Two bronze tablets were 
presented to the library by the Waupaca 
Woman’s Club in celebration of its sil- 
ver jubilee. 


Wisconsin Rapids. In October the 
city council voted the appropriation of 
$5,000 to alter the library building, so as 
to move the library to the ground floor, 
giving it more room and making the sec- 
ond floor available for educational ard 
other purposes for the social welfare. 
Besides the main room, the library will 
probably have a children’s room, a spe- 
cial reference room and librarian’s of- 
fice. 


Wisconsin university library. More 
than 1,900 volumes have been added 
since June, books of scientific and eco- 
nomic interest making up the greater 
part of the reading material. There are 
at present 532,500 books and 281,000 pam- 
phiets in the four principal libraries 
available to students in the university. 
The main university library contains 
276,000 volumes and 54,000 pamphlets. 
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The library of the State historical so- of the College of agriculture 18,500 vol- 
ciety, housed in the same building, con- umes. 
tains 218,000 volumes and 227,000 pam- Withee. The library has been given a 


phlets. The library of the law school hook press by the Withee Hardware and 
contains 30,000 volumes and the library [mplement Company. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 


Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Philosophy and Religion 


Bailey, Albert E. The use of art in re- 
ligious education. 1922. 1638p. illus. 
Abingdon press, $1.25. 246 

A useful manual for Sunday school teach- 
ers. Thirteen illustrations with description 
and interpretation present in a measure re- 
ligious beliefs from the early Egyptian con- 
ception of the judgment day down to the 
modern expression of religion in church 
architecture. Has chapter references and 

a list of additional pictures. 


Hazlitt, Henry. The way to will-power. 
1922. 159p. Dutton, $2. 159 
Discusses habit formation, self control and 
similar matters from a common-sense point 
of view. 
See Booklist 18:346 Jl. ’22. 


Jamison, A. J. Your boy and girl. 1922. 


178p. Doran, $1.25. 136.7 
Sane practical analysis of the rights of 
children and the duties of parents. Em- 
phasizes the necessity for parental control. 

Bibliography (2p). No index. 

Stidger, William L. There are sermons 
in books. 1922. 232p. Doran, 
$1.50. 252 

A popular Detroit preacher made books 
the subject of his Sunday night sermons. 

Some of the sermons are reprinted here with 

an appendix listing Five hundred suggestions 

for book sermons. Very slight but may 
prove suggestive to ministers and to others 
who give book talks. 


Wise, Stephen S. Child versus parent. 
1922. 139p. Macmillan, $1.25. 173 
A plea for parental responsibility. Takes 
the ground that parents must be worthy of 
reverence before they exact reverence from 
their children. Several chapters apply par- 
ticularly to the Jewish home. Author is 
rabbi of the Free Synagogue, New York City. 
See Booklist 18:347 Jl. ‘22. 


Sociology 


Bierstadt, Edward Hale. Aspects of 
Americanization. 1922. 260p. Stew- 

art Kidd, $2. 325.73 
Consists of papers originally contributed to 


the New Republic, Christian Science Monitor 
and various New York newspapers, and now 


somewhat revised for book publication. 
Lacks continuity of interest and involves 
some repetition but is full of suggestive ideas. 
Much valuable matter, including a bibliog- 
raphy is contained in the appendixes. Index. 


Bruére, Robert W. The coming of coal. 
1922. 123p. Assn. press, $1. 338.2 


A little book prepared for the Federal 
council of the churches of Christ in America, 
showing the influence which coal has had on 
civilization. Points out the lost opportunity 
to utilize coal in the service of all humanity, 
sketches the work of the fuel administration, 
the struggle of the miners for organization, 
and touches on the future of coal and other 
sources of power. Bibliography, 6p. 


Edie, L. D., comp. Practical psychology 
for business executives. 1922. 392p. 
Wilson, $2.40. 331.015 

A selection of reprinted articles bearing on 
this subject, with a bibliography. Covers all 
phases of the psychology of industry. Index. 


Gavit, John Palmer. Americans by 
choice. 1922. 449p. Harper, $2.50. 
323.6 


This volume of the Americanization series 
is devoted to a study of naturalization. 
Probably the ,most complete work we have 
had on the subject. Invaluable for Ameri- 
canization workers. Useful tables, charts, 
and index, 


Johnsen, Julia E., comp. Social insur- 
ance, (Handbook series.) 1922. 
38l1p. Wilson, $2.40. 331.25 


Covers workmen’s compensation, Health 
insurance, Maternity benefits, Old age and 
invalidity insurance, Unemployment insur- 
ance, etc. Presents both sides of each ques- 
tion. Briefs and bibliographies. 


Phelps, Edith M. University debater’s 
annual, 1921-22. 1922. 447p. Wil- 
son, $2.25. 374 


Reports eight intercollegiate debates, on 
the following subjects: Kansas court of 
industrial relations, Unemployment insur- 
ance, The sales tax, Independence for the 
Philippines, Recognition of Soviet Russia, 
Naval disarmament, Government ownership 
and operation of coal mines, The closed shop, 
Briefs and bibliographies, 
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Civics 


Hill, Howard Copeland. Community life 
and civic problems. 1922. 528p. 
illus. Ginn, $1.40. 352 

Admirable high school text. Can also be 
used in reference work with high school 
pupils. Helpful reading lists and good index. 

See Booklist 18:310 June ’22. 


Hunter, G. W., and Whitman, W. G. Civic 
science in the community. 1922. 
430p. illus. American Book Com- 
pany, $1.40. 352 

Intended as an introduction to science by 
the project method. Suggestive to teachers. 

Treats of water supply, pure food, disposal 

of waste, transportation, etc. Chapter ref- 

erences and index. 


Political Science 


Gibbons, H. A. An introduction to world 
politics. 1922. 6595p. Century, $4. 
327 
Valuable work for the student of political 
science and world affairs. World politics had 
its beginning with the introduction of steam 
power and the author traces development 
from that time to the present, taking into 
account European affairs, The United States, 
Latin American relations and the Far East. 
Maps, bibliography and index. Published in 
the Century Political science series. 


Pierson, C. W. Our changing constitu- 
tion. 1922. 181p. Doubleday, $1.50. 
342.7 
A study of the encroachment of the fed- 
eral government upon state power. Con- 
siders the. significance of the 18th and 19th 
amendments, action on the child labor laws, 
and other recent decisions of the supreme 
court. Text of the constitution in an ap- 
pendix. No index. 


Ogg, Frederic A., and Ray, P. O. Intro- 
duction to American government. 
1922. 841p. Century, $3.75. 350 

Issued in Century political science series 
of which Professor Ogg is general editor. 

Treats of national, state and local govern- 

ment. Primarily intended for students of col- 

lege grade. For the larger library. 


Potter, Pitman B. An introduction to the 
study of international organization. 
1922. 647p. Century, $4. 341 

Shows that international organization is 
not a new thing, traces the development and 
expansion of the idea, and points out ways 
in which such organizations may be strength- 
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ened. For students of the subject anywhere, 
although the small library had better bor- 
row at need. Author is professor in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and the book is issued 
in the Century Political science series. 


Applied Science 


Fuller, H. C, The story of drugs. 1922. 
358p. illus. Century, $3. 615.1 


Popular treatment of the subject. Pub- 
lished as one of the Century books of useful 
science. Has a chapter on Farming for 
medicine which suggests some of the oppor- 
tunities in this field. Another chapter treats 
of legislation. 

See Booklist 18:351 Jl. ’22. 


Health 


Lee, Gerald Stanley. Invisible exercise. 
1922. 297p. Dutton, $2. 613.7 
A lively book about health with sugges- 
tions as to proper ways of walking, sitting, 
lying down, sleeping, etc. Mr. Lee explains 
his theory and then outlines seven drills in 
‘invisible exercise.” 
See Booklist 18:352 Jl, ’22. 


The Theater 


Barker, Harley Granville. The exem- 
plary theater. 1922. 270p. Little, 
$2. 792 
A plea for the establishment of a national 
theater which will take its place as an edu- 
cational force. For larger libraries. 
See Booklist 18:354 Jl. ’22. 


Business Correspondence 


Hotchkiss, G. B., and Kilduff, E. J. Ad- 
vanced business correspondence. 
1921. 6513p. Harper, $2.75. 808.6 


A good advanced text book. Intended 
primarily for classes of University grade. 


Watson, Herbert. Applied business cor- 
respondence. 1922. 599p. Shaw. 
808.6 


Elaborate analysis of the letter as a sales- 
getter and an advertising medium. Most 
useful in business libraries or in large col- 
lections serving business men. 


Weseen, M. H. Everyday uses of Eng- 
lish. 1922. 447p. Crowell, $2. 808 


Covers fully all forms of commercial cor- 
respondence. Made more usable as a hand- 
book by a full table of contents and gvod 
index. Should meet the needs of the small 
library. 
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Literature 


Barrington, E. The ladies. 1922. 268p. 
illus. Atlantic, $3.50. 823 
A series of sketches in story form in which 
the author has attempted “to re-create the 
personalities of a succession of charming 
women, ranging from Elizabeth Pepys, wife 
of the diarist, to Fanny Burney.” A skill- 
ful mingling of true and imaginative detail 
making delightful reading for any one famil- 
iar with the 18th century. In The Darcys 
of Rosing purely fictional characters are in- 
troduced, from the novels of Jane Austen. 


Bates, Katharine Lee. Yellow clover. 
1922. 111p. Dutton, $2. 811 or 821 
A beautiful tribute of friendship. Poems 
written by the author in memory of her 
friend, Katharine Coman. 
Conkling, Hilda. Shoes of the wind. 1922. 
170p. Stokes, $1.60. 811 or 821 
A second volume of poems by a little girl. 
Contains many lovely poetic fancies, quaintly 
expressed, 


Frank, Tenney. Vergil. 1922. 200p. 


Holt, $2. 873 - 


Biography based on a close study of 
Vergil’s poetry. Well written and will inter- 
est readers with a background of classical 
education. 

See Booklist 19:17 Oct. ’22. 


Hardy, Thomas. Late lyrics and earlier. 
1922. 288p. Macmillan. 821 


A volume containing Mr. Hardy’s recent 
poems, together with some earlier verses not 
previously published. With the lyrical poems 
are included a number of “dramatic anec- 
dotes,” some of humorous or satiric char- 
acter. Contains an “Apology” by way of 
preface, in which the common charge of 
“pessimism”’ is answered. Supplements the 
Collected poems published in 1920. 


Manley, J. M., and Rickert, Edith. Con- 
temporary American literature. 1922. 
188p. Harcourt. 810 

A companion volume to Contemporary 

British literature by the same authors. (Bul- 

letin Dec, ’21). Similar in plan, consisting 

of outlines and bibliographies for a wide 
variety of American writers. Especially use- 
ful for work with clubs. 


Newton, Joseph F. Preaching in London. 
1922. 140p. Doran, $1.50. 814 or 824 
By an American preacher who for a time 
occupied the pulpit of the City Temple, Lon- 
don. Consists largely of extracts from his 
diary, some of which have appeared in tho 
Atlantic Monthly. Covers a period from 1916 
to after the armistice. 
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Pattee, Fred Lewis. Sidelights on Ameri- 
can literature, 1922. 342p. Cen- 
tury, $2. 810 


Scattered essays treating of O. Henry, H. 
C. Mencken, Jack London, Mary E. Wilkins, 
Longfellow, Philip Freneau, and others. In- 
teresting, original in viewpoint, and well 
worth reading. Worth while for any library. 


Drama 


Brooks, C. S. Frightful plays. 1922. 214p. 
illus. Harcourt, $2.50. 812 or 822 


Contains two plays, the first a rollicking 
pirate play. There is also a charming in- 
troduction by the author. Boys would play 
the pirate parts with great delight, but the 
publisher’s permission must be secured for 
production. 


Ervine, St. John. The ship. 1922. 94p. 
Macmillan. 822 


Less successful than his other plays but 
worth reading. Deals with the old theme of 
conflict between father and son, 


Mantle, Burns. The best plays of 1921-22. 
574p. Small, $2. 808.2 


Reviews the season in New York and Chi- 
cago and presents 10 successful plays, part 
in summary, part in dialog, with other data 
on plays and players. Among the ten plays 
are Anna Christie, Duley, The Dover road, 
Ambush, and The circle. 


Milne, A. A. Three plays. 1922. 295p. 
Putnam, $2. 822 


Contains The Dover road, The truth about 
Blayds, and The great Broxopp, three de- 
lightful comedies, best describ by the over- 
worked adjective, whimsical. Would read 
well. 

See Booklist 19:13 Oct. ’22. 


Nichols, Robert. Guilty souls. 1922. 
181p. Harcourt. 822 


A play in which a theme of guilt and retri- 
bution is carried out through four acts. In 
a very long preface the author attempts to 
tell why he wrote the play and discusses 
the attitude of the generation that lived 
through the war, 


Shay, Frank, ed. Contemporary one-act 
plays of 1921. 1922. 6380p. Stewart 
Kidd, $3.50. 812 or 822 


A supplementary volume to Fifty contem- 
pory one-act plays containing twenty recent 
plays. Several have been published sep- 
arately in Stewart Kidd’s Modern drama 
series. Bibliography (14p). 
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Shay, Frank, ed. A treasury of plays for 
women, 1922. 443p. Little, $3. 
808.2 
A collection of eighteen plays suitable for 
production by women. Some are for all women 
characters. Others have male characters 
which can readily be played by women. 
Among the longer plays are The death of 
Tintagiles by Maeterlinck and The lamp and 
the bell, by Edna St. Vincent Millay, Bib- 
liography (7p). 


History 


Becker, Carl. The declaration of inde- 
pendence. 1922. 266p. Harcourt, 
$2.50. 973.313 

A study of the Declaration, the philosophy 
that lay behind it, the history of its several 
drafts, an estimate of its literary quality. 

Interesting to students of political thought. 

For larger libraries. 


Travel 


Chesterton, G. K. What I saw in Amer- 
ica. 1922. 297p. Dodd, $3. 917.3 
Quite Chestertonian, but on the whole 
friendly. Has chapters on Some American 
cities. In the American country, The Ameri- 
can business man, etc. Less readable than 
Bennett’s Your United States or George's 
Hail Columbia. 


Jeffers, LeRoy. The call of the moun- 
tains. 1922. 282p. illus. $5. 917.3 
Beautifully illustrated book. But because 
it attempts to cover a wide field, including 
all the well known mountain regions of 
America, both east and west, the subject 
matter is necessarily slight and sketchy. 
Author is a member of New York public 
library staff and secretary of the Associated 
Mountaineering clubs of America. 


O’Brien, Frederick. Atolls of the sun. 
1922. 508p. illus. Century, $5. 
919.6 
Mr. O’Brien’s third book will be read with 
pleasure by all who have not already had 
their fill of South Sea literature. Taken up 
largely with the narrative of a cruise among 
coral islands. Gecod illustrations. 


The Far East 


Kawakami, K. K. Japan’s Pacific policy. 
1922. 380p. Dutton, $5. 952 
Consists of papers written during the 
Washington conference. States Japan’s po- 
sition on Naval armament, the Pacific treaty, 
the open door, etc. Valuable documentary 
material in appendixes. Expensive. 
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Russell, Bertrand. The problem of China. 
1922. 276p. Century, $2. 951 
Sympathetic discussion of some of China’s 
problems by a distinguished English phi- 
losopher to whom the Chinese view of life 
makes a strong appeal. Brief summaries of 
the histories of China and Japan help in 
understanding the far eastern situation. 
Partly reprinted from the New Republic and 
other magazines. 


Biography 


Dark, Sidney. An outline of Wells. 1922. 

200p. illus. Putnam, $2.50. 921 

A criticism of Wells which takes the form 

of a glowing appreciation. Gives a sketch 

of Wells’ life, compares him with Shaw, Ben- 

nett and others, and takes up the important 
books for individual treatment. 


Hastings, Frank S. A ranchman’s recol- 
lections. 1921. 235p. illus. Breed- 
ers’ Gazette. 921 

Interesting recollections giving much in- 
formation on the development of the beef 
cattle industry. Appeared in the Breeders’ 

Gazette. i 

Howe, M. A. DeWolfe. Memories of a 
hostess. 1922. 312p. illus. At- 
lantic, $4. 921 

This volume, edited by Mr, Howe from Mrs. 

Fields’ journals, is filled with memories of 

Longfellow, Hawthorne, Holmes, Charles 

Dickens and other important literary figures 

of the last generation. 


Morgenthau, Henry. All in a life time. 

1922. 454p. illus. Doubleday, $4. 

921 

The autobiography of a public spirited 

Jewish-American who has been closely con- 

nected with financial, political and philan- 

thropic affairs of the past half century and 

who during the war ably filled the post of 

ambassador to Turkey. Appeared serially in 
the World’s Work. 


Fiction 


Austen, Jane. Love and _ friendship. 
1922. 174p. Stokes, $2. 

Fragments from Jane Austen’s early writ- 
ings are here brought to light for the first 
time. The opening sketch is a merry bur- 
lesque on the romantic novel of Jane’s day. 
There is a preface by G. K. Chesterton. 


Barnett, Ada. The man on the other side. 
1922. 277p. Dodd, $1.75. 


Story based on the theme that the spirits 
of the dead exert an influence over the living. 
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Well written with beautiful descriptions of 
English rural scenes. 
See Booklist 18:363 Jl. °22. 


Bassett, Sara Ware. Granite and clay. 
1922. 305p. Little, $1.90. 
Entertaining light novel. Plot is improb- 
able but there is a Cape Cod setting, with 
characters true to type. 


Beach, Rex. Flowing gold. 1922. 377p. 


Harper, $2. 

Story of the Texas oil fields with a well 
worked out plot and plenty of action. Some 
of the characters are also well developed, in 
particular the pathetic and humorous figures 
of a family of “nesters” who have grown 
rich overnight. 


Benét, S. V. Young people’s pride. 1922. 
3800p. Holt, $2, 

Novei so brightly written that its slight 
substance goes almost unnoticed. Shows up 
the younger generation in a more hopeful 
light than that to which we have become 
accustomed. 


Bindloss, Harold. Northwest. 1922. 


309p. Stokes, $1.75. 

Characteristic story from this author’s pen. 
The hero is a young Englishman, son of a 
Lancashire manufacturer, whose character 
is developed by contact with the rough life 
of the northwest. 


Byrne, Donn. The wind bloweth. 
373p. illus. Century, $2. 

A series of connected stories all relating 
incidents in the life of Shane Campbell, 
seaman and wanderer. Written with the 
rich imagination and haunting sadness char- 
acteristic of the Irish. Appeared in the 
Century. 

Christie, Agatha. The secret adversary. 
1922. 330p. Dodd, $1.75. 

A tale of international intrigue and eon- 
spiracy. Told with a light touch and with 
humor and keeps its secret well concealed 
to the end. 

Fairbanks, Janet A. The Cortlandt’s of 
Washington Square. 1922.  399p. 
Bobbs, $2. 

A story of old New York that recalls some 
of the charm of F. Hopkinson Smith, espe- 
eially in the early chapters. 
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Farjeon, Eleanor. Martin Pippin in the 
apple orchard. 1922. 270p. Stokes, 
$2. 

Charmingly told fairy tale which may 
please readers who 2re looking for something 
different. Beautifully written with much gay 
humor and poetic fancy. 
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Fletcher, J. S.. The middle of things. 
1922. 30ip. Knopf, $2. 


Another successful mystery story from 
this popular author. Fletcher at his best. 


Forman, Henry J. The man who lived 
in a shoe. 1922. 3384p. Little, $1.90. 
Story of a bachelor bookworm who suc- 
cessfully brings up not only two nephews 
and a niece, but an orphan from an institu- 
tion in addition. Light, entertaining story. 


Fuller, Margaret. One world at a time. 
1922. 322p. Century, $2. 

Charming story of old plantation life in 
South Carolina, with beautiful descriptions 
of the tropical scenery, interesting character- 
izations, and a thread of romance, all seen 
through the eyes of a little girl who visits 
her planter uncle. 


Gibbs, George. The House of Mohun, 
1922. 356p. Appleton, $2. 

A story of the much discussed young peo- 
ple of today, showing how one of them rose 
splendidly to the occasion when her family 
met reverses. Told in a direct, simple style 


that holds interest. 


Jackson, Charles T. Captain Sazarac. 
1922. 332p. Bobbs, $1.75. 

Romance of New Orleans in the first quar- 
ter of the 19th century. Jean Lafitte, one- 
time pirate, is made the hero and a plan to 
rescue Napoleon from St. Helena forms part 
of the plot. 


Lewis, Wilmarth. Tutor’s lane. 
164p. Knopf, $1.75. 

Good book for a half hour’s relaxation. 
Tells the love story of a young college in- 
structor and plays up the foibles of different 
faculty members with much humor. Price is 
high for so slight a tale. 


Lincoln, J C, Fair harbor. 
Appleton, $2. 

Amusing story of an ex-sea captain who 
becomes manager of a home for sailors’ wid- 
ows and orphans. Should be as popular as 
his many previous novels. Appeared serially 
in the Ladies Home Journal. 


Locke, William J. The tale of Triona. 
1922. 3897p. Dodd, $2. 

Story of the love of Olivia Gale for Alexis 
Triona, the fraudulent author of an exciting 
adventure tale. The growth of character in 
both Olivia and Alexis is well brought out. 
Interesting, although not equal to the best 
of Locke’s earlier books. 


Maxwell, W. B. Spinster of this parish. 
1922. 397p. Dodd, $2. 


Like the author’s “for better, for worse” 
this novel seems intended to expose the in- 


1922. 


1922. 379p. 
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justice of the English divorce laws. Re- 
markable for the dignity with which an un- 
conventional theme is handled. Possibly for 
larger libraries only. 


Morley, Christopher. Where the blue be- 
gins. 1922. 215p. Doubleday. 
This story of Gissing the dog may be read 
as a fairy story, allegory, or satire. Full 
of wit and humor and wise philosophy. 


Oemler, Marie Conway. Two shall be 
born. 1922. 411p. Century, $1.90. 

The two who come from the ends of the 
earth, predestined to meet, are the daughter 
of a Polish patriot, schooled in European 
intrigue, and the son of a millionaire Irish- 
man serving temporarily on the New York 
police force. The story moves briskly and 
has sufficient romance to be popular. 


Orczy, Baroness. Castles in the air. 
1922. 252p. Doran, $1.75. 

The hero is an engaging rogue whose ro- 
mantic adventures form the basis for a series 
of entertaining chapters. Scenes are laid in 
France in the days following Napoleon’s fall. 


Post, Melville Davisson, The mountain 
school teacher. 1922. 197p. Apple- 
ton, $1.50. 

Simply toid story with a suggestion of 
allegory. The school teacher is a young 
man of Christ-like character whose experi- 
ences parallel many of the incidents in the 
life of Jesus. Will appeal to such readers 
as see its religious significance. 


Richmond, Grace S. Foursquare. 1922. 
3858p. Doubleday, $1.75. 

Mrs. Richmond makes a college professor 
the hero of her new novel and has written 
a story full of romance and sentiment and 
ideals of noble living which is sure to please 
her many readers. 


Snaith, J.C. The Van Roon. 1922. 340p. 
Appleton, $2. 

Interesting and well written story, built 
around the discovery, in an antique shop, 
of an authentic painting by an old master. 
Appeared serially in the Saturday Evening 
Post. 


Thorne, Paul and Mable. The secret toll. 
1922. 268p. Dodd, $1.75. 
Mystery story well worked out. Based on 
a black hand plot. 


Widdemer, Margaret. A minister of 
grace. 1922. 286p. Harcourt. 
Nine short stories, mostly about ministers. 
Fairly well told, with touches of humor. 
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Willsie, Honore. Judith of the godless 
valley. 1922. 354p. Stokes, $2. 
Story of two young people who grew up 
in an unfortunate environment and of the 
influences that unite to redeem them. The 
scene is a western valley in which the third 
generation of New England settlers has al- 

lowed itself to sink to a low moral level. 


For Children and Young People 


Alcott, Louisa M. Little women. 397p. 
illus. Little, $1.50. 
An inexpensive edition with eight pictures 
in color by Jessie Wilcox Smith. Good bind- 
ing and print. A very desirable edition. 


Bolton, Sarah K. Lives of poor boys 
who became famous. 1922. 375p. 
illus. Crowell, $2. 920 

A new edition to which nine chapters have 
been added on Linnaeus, Franklin, Cooper, 

Stephenson, Grant, Rockefeller, Carnegie, 

Stanley, and Edison. Worth buying if the 

old edition is worn out but libraries will not 

find it necessary to have the two editions. 


Canfield, Flavia. The hop pickers. _1922. 
255p. Harcourt, $1.50. 

A story of life in Wisconsin sixty years 
ago. Relates the experiences of a group of 
merry girls who go hop picking. True to 
the social conditions of the times, 


DeHuff, E. W. Taytay’s tales. 1922. 
213p. illus. Harcourt, $2. 398 
These Hopi Indian tales are simple, direct 
and humorous. The pictures, by two Hopi 
artists, carry out the folk-tale flavor of the 
book. 


Fabré, Jean Henri. The wonder book of 
chemistry. 1922. 385p. Century, 
$2.50. 540 

Another of the Uncle Paul books for chil- 
dren. Suggests many simple experiments 
which can easily be tried out with everyday 
materials. 


Ives, Sarah Noble. Dog heroes of many 
lands. 1922. 277p. illus. Century, 
$1.75. 

Eleven vigorous, well-told stories that will 
appeal to boys and girls. The author loves 
her dog heroes and imparts her enthusiasm 
to the reader. 


McFee, Inez M. Little friends in feath- 
ers. 1921. 22€p. illus. Barse & 
Hopkins. 598.2 


Information about birds with frequent ref- 
erence to poems and legends. The informa- 
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tion seems to be reliable and the book could 
be used for children who are a little young 
for Mathews’ Book of birds for young peo- 
ple (Bulletin Feb. '22). 


Schultz, J. W. Seizer of eagles. 
230p. illus. Houghton, $1.75. 

A story of the region which is now Glacier 
park, written down by the author as told 
him by an old Indian. It is the story of an 
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ambitious Indian boy and is full of interest- 
ing information about tribal customs. 


Smith, Elva A. More mystery tales for 
boys and girls. 1922. 392p. illus. 
Lothrop, $2. 


Prose and poetry drawn from both early 
and recent sources, Scott and Alfred Noyes, 
Washington Irving and Quiller-Couch. 








